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CHAPTER XIV. 
“ THE DIE IS cast!” 


“Ah! none so blest as I, and none so proud 
In that wild moment, when a thrill was sent 
Right through my soul, as if from thee it went 
As flame from fire! But this was disallowed ; 
And I shall sooner wear a winter shroud 
Than thou revoke my doom of banishment !” 


HE prospects of the disabled steamer continued to improve 
slowly, but steadily. It proved to be only one of the 
smaller shafts of the machinery which had broken under the 
strain of the labouring engines, and it was under speedy process of 
repair. The heavy sea was subsiding, although very gradually ; 
the wind veered to a more favourable quarter, so that the 
“ Sicilian” was soon enabled to make way under sail with a fair 
following wind. They were nearing the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
the captain was in hopes that, unless delayed by the fogs which 
are frequent in that region, they would only be two or three days 
late at Quebec. 

Ray Percival did not care much if they were a week late. Every 
day’s delay was a day more with Asenath—and in one sense alone 
with her! cut off from their own world and from all other ties by 
trackless ocean, across which no sign could wing its way from the 
world they had left behind. He even blessed the illness which 
caused him to enjoy more of her society than under any other 
circumstances she would have vouchsafed to him. He was much 
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the worse for the exertion, excitement, and exposure to wet and 
cold that night; his shoulder was so painful he could hardly 
move his arm; and the doctor confided to Mrs. Fitzallan that 
there was some risk of its turning out a serious business if high 
fever and inflammation should set in. 

Asenath was, as her husband had said, a born nurse. Whenever 
she was near accident or illness, the sick-room always seemed the 
natural place for her. The young doctor recognized her qualities, 
and treated it as a matter of course that she should give a helping 
hand in this case. Captain, doctor and stewardess alike regarded 
it as the natural thing that she should take a grateful interest in 
Mr. Percival’s progress, and would have written her down as cold- 
blooded and selfish if she had failed to show some womanly atten- 
tion to him. So Ray rather thanked than complained of the 
indisposition that drew her to his side, bringing solace and sun- 
shine with her, though her visits seemed to him few and far 
between as angels’, and, indeed, they were rarer and briefer than 
she would have paid to any one else under similar circumstances. 

She talked to him cheerfully and practically, brought him 
reports of the progress of the vessel, and all the little current 
news of daily life on board. Not a word passed between them 
that all their fellow-passengers might not have heard. Dr. Fitz- 
allan might have made an invisible third at all these interviews 
and found nothing to cavil at—nothing which Othello himself 
could have resented. Ray felt in the very air around Asenath that 
a rash word, or even an unguarded look, would startle her from his 
side as quickly as a wild bird takes wing, and she would be even 
less likely to return than the frightened bird. 

So not a word was spoken of their personal feelings, of the past 
or of the future—least of all was there ever any most distant 
allusion to that consciousness which lay deep in both their hearts 
—the memory of the moment when he had held her in his arms 
and she had clung to him. Yet that memory was ever present— 
thrilling in his soul with a keen-edged joy that stung like pain ! 
in hers, with tremulous dismay, hurt pride and shrinking shame. 
She shut her eyes from contemplating it ; refused to acknowledge 
or face the thought ; but it was there / 

If only Ray had been well, she would have kept the whole 
length and breadth of the ship between them. But when the 
cause of his suffering was his having snatched her from a terrible 
death, she could hardly refuse to sit by his side occasionally and 
hand him lemonade or ice. And there were moments when she 
owned to herself that she did not absolutely wish to refuse— 
moments when in passing near the part of the vessel where the 
unfortunate lunatic was kept in strict confinement, under close 
guard, she heard his shouts and yells, and thought of her narrow 
escape—and Ray’s. Thanks to his sound and healthy constitu- 
tion, however, her sympathy was not called upon for any long 
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time. He soon turned the corner, quickly rallied, and made an 
earlier recovery than the doctor had thought possible. 

As days passed on, and Ray was almost himself again, and the 
end of the voyage, although delayed, still steadily drew near, 
Asenath took into anxious consideration the troublous question 
that faced her—was Ray Percival’s presence on board the “ Sici- 
lian” to be a secret, or not? Her natural instincts were all in 
favour of telling the truth; yet she could not but realize that 
there were some forcible reasons on the other side. It would be 
impossible to modify or tell only a part of the story; it must all 
be known or none. The fiction of sudden business calling him 
to Canada could delude neither his family nor her husband ; it was 
too well known that he had started on that very Thursday ostensibly 
for Switzerland and Tyrol. The true story, if told, would probably 
create difficulties, coolness and estrangement between the two 
families, at present such good friends. All Ray’s people would 
certainly make out amongst themselves the best case they could 
for him ; and their view would most likely be that he was gener- 
ously taking blame on himself to screen her! that she must have 
at least tacitly encouraged him and led him to believe that his 
company on the voyage would not be unwelcome. 

And her husband? Here came the most important part of the 
question—what would he think and say? His displeasure was no 
light thing to risk. Would he believe in her perfect innocence all 
along of any suspicion of Ray’s infatuation—of any fore-knowledge 
of his pursuit of her to Canada? And whether he fully believed 
her or not, was there not cause for vague but serious apprehensions 
in the relations between him and Ray when he should know? On 
the one side, just and lawful resentment ; on the other, high 
spirit, fiery and reckless temper—was there no danger of some 
possibly disastrous collision here? She had learned to know Ray 
Percival’s temper and disposition well enough by this time to 
realize that to bring him and her husband together in a position 
of hostility might prove to be like seting a lighted fuse to gun- 
powder. 

She certainly had no need to trouble herself about Ray. He 
was all in the wrong; he merited no consideration from her; and 
at first she had bestowed none on him; she had thought only of 
herself and her own difficult position. But now she felt that 
although Ray did not deserve that she should take thought and 
heed for him, still she was not indifferent to his interests—his 
safety ; and she shrank with vague dread from the idea of ill-blood 
between him and her husband. She had been more fiercely angry 
with Ray Percival than she had ever in her life been with any 
human being before. She had resented his conduct with a passion 
of wrath hitherto unknown to her; she had lashed him with 
bitterer words and crueller taunts than her calm lips had ever 
before uttered. But a reaction had set in from the hour when she 
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saw him locked in that terrible life-and-death struggle for her 
sake—when he fell at her feet fainting from loss of blood that was 
shed to save her! And the reaction shook her whole nature 
through and through, as the earthquake shakes the massive walls 
and upheaves the very foundations of the citadel which the 
enemy’s batteries assail in vain. 

Meanwhile, the engineers succeeded in putting the machinery 
in working order again, and the “Sicilian ” made fair though not 
full speed, under sail and steam, through the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
They had passed the Island of Anticosti; the great gulf was nar- 
rowing to the mouth of the great river; and they expected in the 
course of the evening to make Rimouski, where the mails and some 
passengers would be landed. And now Asenath knew the hour 
could be no longer postponed when she must have a decisive ex- 
planation with Ray, although she had never disliked any prospect 
so much as the idea of this re-opening of so sore a subject. Ray 
was up on deck again now, and except that he looked a little pale 
and worn, was quite restored to his old self. It was not difficult 
to manage a téte-d-téte with him, as he was only too eager to seize 
on any and every opportunity of being alone with her. 

They were sitting on deck, looking at the land. They had been 
watching it slowly take shape and colour, till from a mere low 
bank of purple shadow along the horizon the landscape of green 
hills and woodland had grown clear—and a fair and welcome sight 
it was to the eyes of the ocean voyagers. Now by happy chance 
they found themselves apart and alone; they had got their chairs 
in a sheltered corner partly in the shadow of one of the boats, and 
none of their fellow-passengers were near. 

Ray’s eyes dwelt with a recognizing look on the blue hood under 
which her brown hair was coiled up and pushed away. 

“The old blue hood!” he observed with a smile of tender 
retrospection. ‘ How well I remember it! You have not worn it 
till now ?” 

‘No; the red one has lost its colour with sea-water, so I took 
out my old blue one again,” she replied. 

“It looks like old times,” he continued in the same reminiscent 
strain; “takes me back to that other voyage when I met you 
first.” 

“‘That was a less eventful voyage than this.” 

“It was indeed. But it was one that I shall never forget, all 
the same.” 

“‘T wish this voyage had been more like it,” she rejoined. “I 
had nothing on my mind to trouble me then.” 

‘“‘T am sorry,” he said, flushing, with one of his quick changes of 
colour, “ I am very sorry if you are troubled now.” 

“Tam. How could I be otherwise ?” she replied gravely. 

“ And I am the cause, I suppose ? ” 

She bent her head in acquiescence. 
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“1 must speak to you now, unpleasant as it is to re-open the 
matter,” she began. She paused a moment and then added slowly, 
even a little sadly, “I have no wish to reproach you again ; I said 
my say.” 

“You did indeed,” he interposed. 

“ But I cannot help a feeling of anger against you still when I 
think of the dilemma in which you have placed me,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Then don’t think of it. God knows you’ve made me suffer 
enough, because I felt I deserved your reproaches ; but why must 
I be scourged any more ?” 

‘‘ Because we cannot avoid referring to the past in discussing 
the future,” she answered firmly but gently; she had come to 
dealing very gently with Ray now. “This voyage is nearly over. 
Now, what is to be done? what account is to be given of your 
being here ? Listen—look at the question on both sides. If it 
comes out that you, leaving your home ostensibly for Switzerland, 
came out on this vessel with me, ask yourself, who that hears it 
will believe that you followed me without any knowledge, without 
any overt encouragement of mine ?” 

“If they had only heard you, they would not doubt it,” he re- 
joined with a bitter smile. “You treated me like some loathsome: 
reptile!” j 

“But no one did hear,” she said. “I have been thinking deeply, 
and I have come at last very reluctantly to the conclusion that— 
my husband ”—-she spoke slowly and with a steady effort, as if the: 
words were sorely painful to utter—“had better not know. And 
if he does not know, no one must know.” 

“No one shall!” 

“Then, on the other side, if no one is to know, I am driven into 
the position of having a secret from him. Perhaps you may find 
it hard to believe,” she added with a faint touch of humility and 
appeal which was strangely new in her, “ that I have never had a 
secret from him before!” 

“T believe every syllable you say,” he protested warmly. 

“And yet you are forcing me into a position where I must 
deceive, tacitly, if not actively. I have not only a secret, but a 
secret shared with you.” 

“ Which I would rather be torn in pieces than betray!” 

“If chance—if some fellow-passenger should reveal it ?” she 
suggested. 

“I would outswear them !” he replied boldly. 

“It is a pity you cannot do something better for me than that.” 

“I wish I could!” 

“You can do one thing—but we will come to that afterwards. 
In regard to the first thing to be considered, it seems to me that 
in this choice of evils the lesser evil is to conceal your having been 
on board this vessel.” 
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“ Then so it shall be. It is what J should have wished myself, 
but I would of course submit my wishes entirely to yours.” 

“ Well, then, how is it to be done? What are youtosay? For 
me, I have merely to keep silence; your name is fortunately not 
on the passenger-list, as you only came on board at Moville; but 
you—how can you account for not having been in Switzerland ? ” 

“T will have been in Switzerland !” 

“Then there will be inquiries why you have not written from 
there. Oh!” she broke out quickly, with a flash of unconquer- 
able revolt, “this is hateful ! detestable ! this plotting and weaving 
a web of falsehood. Ido not see how I can bear it. I am half 
inclined to throw all to the winds and risk——” 

“ Risk nothing in the least unpleasant to yourself,” he said 
eagerly. “Trust to me. My being here shall be as safe a secret 
as if it was buried ina tomb. No one has a right to question me. 
And for you, you have, as you say, only to keep silence—you need 
never speak one untrue word.” 

“The responsibility is none the less on my conscience if I shift 
the burden of the actual falsehood on to yours.” 

‘‘T would take a heavier burden on my soul for you /” he pro- 
tested. But nothing of all this—no responsibility—can lie at 
your door when the whole fault has been mine from the beginning. 
And now, what is it I can do for you? You said just now there 
was something.” 

* Yes; one thing. We are due at Rimouski to-night. I have 
made inquiries, and find there is a homeward-bound steamer due 
there to-morrow. You must land to-night, take that steamer to- 
morrow, and return to England—to your home.” 

“Land to-night!” he repeated. ‘“ You cannot mean it! I 
must at least go on with you to Quebec and see you safe ashore.” 

‘And miss a steamer, and lose a week or more, for one more 
day on board! No; what you must do is to land with the Har- 
courts and Smiths and the rest of the Rimouski party to-night, 
and sail for England to-morrow.” 

“TI do not see that I must,” he rejoined, with a rather sullen look 
darkening over his fair handsome face. “And what will they 
think of my only coming out to turn straight back from Rimouski, 
without reaching Quebec at all ?” 

“Need you say you are going to take the homeward-bound 
steamer back ?” she retorted scornfully. ‘ You land as they land, 
and each go your own way. See here—have you counted how 
many days we have been out? how many more it will be before 
even at the quickest passage you can get back to London ?” 

“Well?” 

“Tell me frankly, have you ever been on a holiday trip—in 
Europe, I don’t include your American tour—so long before with- 
out writing to your people ?” 

“No,” he admitted very reluctantly, for the habit of truth was 
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strong in him, in spite of his having just committed himself to a 
course of falsehood. 

“Then do you not see that another week—that every day—is 
of importance? If no suspicion is to be aroused about your 
absence, you must return at once—at once—make what excuse 
you can for your four weeks of silence, take up the thread of your 
daily life again, and try to forget all this.” 

“TI can as well return from Quebec as from Rimouski,” he said, 
still adhering somewhat sullenly to that idea. 

“ And lose a week of precious time,” she repeated, “and refuse 
to comply with the desire you promised me to grant!” 

“You do not know how much you are asking,” he still demurred, 
‘‘when you ask me to sacrifice the one more day with you that 
I had counted upon.” 

Asenath was silent for a few moments, her pride at war with the 
feminine instinct in her. She did not wish a conflict with Ray, 
yet she meant to have her will. She knew she could lead, but 
doubted whether she could drive him; she felt that she could 
conquer, but must conquer by women’s weapons ; and asa rule she 
let these severely alone—turned away in proud disdain from the 
legitimate armoury of her sex. Unerring instinct now urged her 
to resort to them; yet she hesitated reluctantly before she yielded 
to it, and allowed something of her heart to reveal itself in her 
voice and eyes. - 

“T did not think,” she said a little reproachfully, yet with 
a faint, faint glimpse of tender trustfulness, “that you would 
refuse me the only reparation you can make for all the trouble and 
distress that you have brought on me! Don’t wrong yourself by 
letting me think I have been mistaken when I put faith in your 
promise to obey my wishes, whatever they might be. I ask you 
this—the last thing I shall ever ask of you—the only thing you 
can do for me. You will not let me ask in vain ?” 

“No, there is nothing—nothing on earth that you shall ever 
ask in vain of me! Forgive me if I seemed to hesitate ; it was only 
that it is tearing my heart out to leave you! I will go ashore to- 
night, and take the steamer back to-morrow!” 


It was late at night—a dark, still, mild and moonless night, and 
they were nearing Rimouski fast. The “Sicilian ” was cutting her 
swift and steady way through the smooth waters of the St. Lawrence. 
Along the sides of the vessel the phosphorescent waves fled like 
snowy flames. Many of the passengers were gathered on deck, late as 
was the hour ; amongst them were Mr. Percival and Mrs. Fitzallan, 
leaning over the bulwarks watching the pale silver-shining foam 
flash and play like lambent fire about the ship, making her track 
through the dark waters a path of light—watching, too, the dark 
outlines of the land take shadowy shape, and looking out for the 
tug-boat to emerge from those distant shadows. 
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“JT am doing your bidding,” said Ray abruptly, breaking a 
silence; the interludes of silence between them this night were 
longer than the passages of conversation, and it had been frag- 
mentary and spasmodic talk at best. ‘I am going in obedience 
to you. Tell me, before I go, am I fully forgiven ? am I trusted 
again ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You do—you will trust me now ?” 

**I] do not know why I should,” she replied in a low voice, “ and 
yet—I dos” 

‘** There’s one more thing,” he continued earnestly. ‘I did not 
mean to say it, but now at this last hour I will—I must ask you. 
If I had been happy enough to meet you years ago—before you 
were—married ”—he paused before he compelled himself to utter 
the hated word—* if I had been first in the field, would there 
have been a chance for me?” 

She wished to rebuff, rebuke him for this; but somehow she 
could not force herself to reply anything harsher than, “It is a 
question you ought not to ask, nor I to answer.” 

“It is answered,” he said in a very low suppressed voice. 
“You do not say No/ If we had not met too late, [ would have 
made you care for me!” 

* Do not talk so,” she said, shrinking back; “do not make me 
angry just at the last. Let us part in peace!” 

“No, you must not be angry with me at the last, and I could 
not bear my life if we did not part in peace.” 

Just then a rocket shot up to the sky above their heads, and 
then another burst and blazed and whizzed in an upward line of 
fire. Then something that looked like a gigantic glow-worm came 
skimming over the smooth black water. It was the little pilot- 
boat; the great vessel lay still as the pilot clambered on board ; 
and the subdued buzz of expectancy ran through the ranks 
of the watching passengers gathered along the bulwarks. Next, 
what seemed a great blaze of coloured lights grew out of the dark~ 
ness that brooded over the land, and as it drew nearer and nearer 
it resolved itself into a big white boat lit up with red and green 
lamps. 

ail exclamations rose above the murmur and buzz. 

“It is the tender! The tender is coming!” 

Ray’s hand touched Asenath’s as it rested on the bulwarks— 
touched, then gently but firmly slipped round and clasped it. 

“IT wonder if any one else on board hates the sight of that 
tender as I do?” he said in a low concentrated voice. ; 

“It is coming near,” she replied with a sort of forced and hurried 
coolness, “ you really must go. See, the passengers for the land 
are all going below. You must go now.” 

“ Not yet; it is not near yet,” he pleaded, holding her hand fast 
in his. “Say one kind word to me now, at the last. You have 
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been an angel—an angel of goodness—to me these last few days. 
Won’t you, now that it is good-bye, say it kindly ? Call me by my 
own name! Once, once you called me so. Won't you, at this last 
minute, call me Ray once more ?” 

He felt the slender fingers tremble and quiver in his before she 
almost tore her hand away. She drew a long deep breath like a 
sigh, and answered him in a low voice which it cost her an effort 
to control : 

“Good-bye then, Ray—good-bye! and I pray that we two may 
never meet again!” 

“The only prayer of yours to which I cannot say Amen!” he 
rejoined. “I feel in my soul to-night that I am not leaving you 
for ever! It is written that we shall meet again!” 

“Not by my will, nor with my consent,” she answered steadily. 
“Tt will be best for us both that this parting to-night should be 
for ever!” 

“ And if it should be,” he whispered, and caught her hand again, 
“if it should be for ever, you will not quite forget me ?” 

‘** Good-bye!” was all her answer. ‘ You must go now.” 

The tender was alongside ; the gang-plank was being thrust out. 
He pressed her hand to his lips and covered it with kisses. In 
the darkness and the confusion this form of farewell passed un- 
observed. ; 

Another minute and she leant over the bulwarks alone. Yet a 
few minutes more, and she watched the passengers for the shore 
file one by one across the gangway. Among those dusky forms 
passing in the shadows below, she knew that one tall well-knit 
figure and easy swinging step. He turned and looked back and 
up at her—stood looking at her till the last, till the tender swung _ 
away and the revolving engines churned up the smooth water into 
foam between the two vessels, and in the blur of moving shadow 
she lost sight of Ray. 

It was a mild and balmy night, but when Asenath went below 
to her cabin she shivered ; she was very cold—cold to her heart, 
on which there seemed to press an icy weight. 

The disquietude which oppressed her was made up of curiously 
mingled and conflicting sensations, dominant among which was 
something like terror and dismay. She was not generally given 
to fear; but now a vague dread possessed her—fear of the past, of 
the future, of—she knew not what, but perhaps it was of herself / 

She sought refuge from the tumult of feeling in reminding her- 
self reassuringly that Ray had never, never breathed the word 
“love” to her—never told her in plain words that he loved her— 
only twice had kissed her hand, and once was at that parting 
moment, when surely such a farewell might be permitted to one 
with whom she had stood so near to death! But she reaped no 
comfort from these paltry and futile self-assurances, which con- 
science and reason told her were merely evasions. She knew too 
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well—perhaps better than if he had poured out protestations of 
his passion—that Ray loved her. 

She endeavoured to dwell upon the relief his departure was to 
her—solaced herself by reflecting that she could breathe free air 
now that he had taken himself out of her path. He was gone— 
it was all over—over for good and all; and she was glad, glad—so 
glad! 

But still her heart was thrilled and chilled by a foreboding 
dread that all was not yet over between her and Ray Percival! 


CHAPTER XV. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


‘* Said I not that all sin must chase 
From the spell’s sphere the spirits of grace, 
And yield their rule to the evil race ? 


Ah, would to God I had clearly told 
How strong those powers, accurst of old ! ” 


Ray Percivat found himself back in England within four weeks 
from the time he had left it; and, as he had openly made 


his plans for a six weeks’ absence, he resolved to cut straight 
across country to the Continent and make a fortnight’s tour 
in Switzerland, thus avoiding inquiry as to his unexpectedly 
early return, and also giving some colouring of truth to his 
account of himself. He wrote home as soon as he crossed the 
Swiss frontier; but did not succeed in entirely warding off in- 
quiries, as it was close on five weeks from his leaving home before 
his letter from Geneva arrived in London; and on his return, 
after the first glad greetings, Mrs. Percival at once came to the 
question : 

“But, Ray, hgw could you leave me five whole weeks without 
so much as a line?” 

“Why, mater, you know I told you not to expect much in the 
way of correspondence, and I didn’t think you’d worry as I'd said 
that. And the time slipped away somehow.” . 

‘It was rather cruel of you, Ray,” she said in a tone of tender 
reproach she seldom used to him, “not to send me so much as a 
post-card—to keep me all these weeks in such anxiety and sus- 
pense, when only one word in your writing would have made me 
happy!” 

“Well, but I did send you a post-card,” he protested, anxious 
to soothe her wounded feelings, and reflecting that, as he stood 
committed to a course of falsehood, one lie more or less would not 
matter! ‘“Isuppose you didn’t get it. I daresay a lot of post- 
cards get lost.” 
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“ Where did you post it?” 

“T forget; how can I remember every little thing?” he 
replied shortly, with an impatient frown. 

His unusual irritability roused her curiosity ; she looked at him 
with a questioning expression that deepened into searching 
earnestness. 

‘“‘ My boy,” she said anxiously, “ was there—any reason? any- 
thing behind your silence ?” 

“ No /—my good heavens! what should there be?” he retorted 
with increased impatience. ‘ Are you going to make my life a 
burden to me now I have come home, by cross-questioning me 
as if I were a criminal in the French dock ?” 

The tears rushed unbidden to Mrs. Percival’s eyes ; Ray was the 
one creature in the world from whom so much as a single hard or 
hasty word always wounded her to the heart. 

He felt remorseful and thought what a brute he was! 

“There, there, don’t!” be said hastily and caressingly. “I 
didn’t mean it ; but you know I always hate to be cross-questioned ! 
And you shouldn’t fret and worry about me whenever I am out of 
your sight. Nought never came to harm, you know. And— 
and,” seeking as much excuse for himself and sailing as near the 
truth as possible, “I wasn’t very well the first few weeks, and 
I waited to see how I got on. I knew you'd fidget if I told 

o1——" 

“My darling!” she exclaimed with fond anxiety; “I knew 
there must be something! Did you have advice? Did you con- 
sult the best doctors? Why didn’t you come straight back home 
to me to be looked after ? ” 

“Oh, the change and fresh air were the best things for me; 
they soon set me up, and I’m as right as a trivet now!” 

“But you do not look quite well yet, dearest,” she said 
anxiously. 

He had most successfully directed all her thoughts out of the 
channel of curiosity about his movements, and into that of 
anxiety about his health. Still she did not feel quite satisfied 
with his manner whenever his Swiss tour was mentioned; she 
observed that he avoided allusion to his travels, and warded 
off the subject with an evasiveness and an irritability which were 
uncommon in Ray, habitually frank and straightforward and—at 
least at home—good-tempered, because nothing was ever allowed 
to cross him. However, she attributed any variability in his 
spirits and temper to indisposition; evidently he had not quite 
recovered from the feverish attack to which he pleaded guilty. 

Geoffrey was away pheasant shooting with Lord Rockleigh 
when Ray came back, but he returned to town in the course of a 
few days. ; 

The Percivals had not seen much of Dr. Fitzallan since his 
wife’s departure. About a week after Ray’s return he called, 
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but the two did not meet. By this time, of course, the doctor had 
received a letter from his wife; she had written by the steamer 
following the one on which Ray had crossed, so that Ray, on 
coming home that evening, heard as a piece of news of Mrs. Fitz- 
allan’s safe arrival in Quebec, and that she had had rather bad 
weather on the voyage, and an alarm one night when the engines 
broke down. 

Ray felt guilty and uncomfortable as he listened to his mother’s 
sympathetic comments on poor Mrs. Fitzallan’s being all alone. 
Indeed he did not find the path of dissimulation was one of roses 
—it was thickly set with thorns, and scarce a day passed that he 
did not feel a prick. 

Dr. Fitzallan still mesmerized Eileen Dundas occasionally, as 
much for his own interest now as for her advantage, her attacks 
of neuralgic pain being at present few, slight and far between, 
thanks to the magnetic treatment. Dr. Fitzallan had effected 
several other more or less complete cures; he had published his 
pamphlet on medical magnetism, and delivered a couple of 
lectures on the same subject, admission free, in a hall of modest 
dimensions which he just succeeded in filling. He was certainly 
making his way ; he was beginning to be a good deal talked of in 
a certain circle, although even inside that circle there were a few, 
as outside of it there were many, who briefly set him down as a 
quack and a charlatan—the only terms which seemed to them 
applicable to a doctor of unknown antecedents, who came with an 
American diploma from the other side of the world and practised 
a treatment unsanctioned by professional orthodoxy, which 
savoured of the uncanny. 

The next time he called at the Percivals’ he found only Eileen 
and Ray in the drawing-room. A cheerful fire blazed on the 
hearth ; the coolness of autumn was in the outer air; Eileen, in 
her usual low, lounging chair at one side of the fire, was dreamily 
turning over a novel; Ray had a bigger and more important- 
looking arm-chair drawn up to the other side of the hearth, and 
was extended in a comfortable attitude reading The Times. There 
was a very peaceful and domestic air about these two young 
people, sitting with their books and newspapers in sociable silence ; 
for these cousins, brought up together from childhood in fraternal 
intimacy, felt no responsibility concerning each other’s entertain- 
ment—no duty to make conversation when they were together. 

“You look very comfortable here,” observed Dr. Fitzallan with 
his slight calm smile, which barely curved his lips and did not 
rise to his eyes. ‘ You are settled at home again, Mr. Percival ? 
The east wind outside makes one feel that home is a good place 
to-day.” 

The two men greeted each other courteously, but without any 
real cordiality. An antagonism born of the consciousness that 
Fitzallan had just cause of quarrel with him—if that was known 
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which never should be known !—tended to stiffen Ray’s manner; 
but the strenuous desire to preserve appearances in all ways for 
Asenath’s sake made him careful to observe all forms of courtesy. 

‘‘ And how are you, Miss Eileen ?” Fitzallan inquired. 

“Very well, except that this horrid wind has brought on my 
neuralgia a little, and I didn’t sleep well last night.” 

“ Then it is fortunate I called. Would you like me to mesmerize 

ou?” 
? Eileen smiled assent as she looked up gratefully. 

‘‘ Shall I be in the way?” asked Ray, divided between a reluc- 
tance to intrude if he was not wanted, and a feeling that it was 
right that he, as a representative of the’family, as Eileen’s natural 
guardian in his mother’s absence, should make a third at the 
interview. 

‘‘ Not the least,” Dr. Fitzallan assured him. “That is, provided 
you do not exercise any opposing influence over your cousin. I 
notice that she is remarkably sensitive to conflicting influences, 
and they are not beneficial for her.” 

“JT shall exercise no influence of any sort,” said Ray; “I 
suppose you do not count a measure of mild curiosity as an 
influence ?” 

“By no means,” Fitzallan replied. ‘On the contrary, we are 
always glad to inspire curiosity, as the first stage of interest.” 

“J am interested already,” said Ray, judiciously suppressing the 
fact that his approbation was several degrees behind his interest, 
as he watched Dr. Fitzallan going through the now familiar process 
of magnetizing his patient. He did not send her to sleep at once, 
but first made a few passes over her temple and brow, the spot 
where the neuralgia was then centred, and presently asked her if 
it was better. 

“Yes, your hand draws the pain out—quite out; it is gone 
now,” she replied, looking up with submissive, trustful eyes. 

‘‘ And now you had better have a little sleep,” he suggested. 

She leant her head back against her chair ; he passed his fingers 
lightly across her brow, and soon her eyes closed, and with a deep 
gentle sigh she sank into sleep. 

“‘ Now,” said the doctor, surveying her with a satisfied air, “ now, 
Mr. Percival, I should like to show you one or two curious effects 
which I think you have not happened to see before.” 

“Try no experiments for me that are not likely to be good for 
my cousin,” said Ray. 

“TI should not dream of trying any experiment that could possibly 
be harmful to her, for any one,” Fitzallan replied coldly and firmly. 
Then, bending over the sleeping girl, he addressed her. 

“‘ Miss Eileen—open your eyes!” 

She obeyed. 

“There is no one in the room with us. is there ? ” 

* No,” she replied. 
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* Look round and see for yourself that there is no one here ?” 

‘I see there is no one,” she said, as her eyes looked full at Ray 
and passed over him as if he were empty air. 

It gave him a curious and uncomfortable sensation when those 
eyes, to which his face had been familiar from childhood, looked 
at him and saw him not. The soft dark eyes were open; their 
regard seemed clear and conscious; yet the soul behind them was 
blind, the senses sealed to all perceptions save those which the 
magnetizer chose to permit. A word and a gesture of this com- 
parative stranger’s, and he, her cousin and old familiar friend, was 
simply blotted out of existence for her. He did not speak, not 
fully understanding the conditions, and fearing that his voice, he 
being invisible to her, might have some injurious effect ; however, 
he need not have apprehended, for Fitzallan could as easily render 
her deaf to his voice and dead to his touch as blind to his face. 

Dr. Fitzallan proceeded to one or two simple common experi- 
ments, such as he had often tried with Eileen before—holding a 
card or paper behind her head, and making her read through his 
sight the words her own eyes had not seen and could not see. 

Ray looked on in silence, with a strange new thrill of disquietude 
and misgiving, as a fuller realization than he had felt before of 
this man’s power grew upon him. The consciousness of the 
force and the peril of this influence had never so thoroughly 
penetrated him as it did now, that he found himself virtually alone 
with Fitzallan, watching his work—alone, for there was no sense 
of companionship with the senseless sleeper, whose individual soul- 
life was suspended at the mesmerizer’s will—whose mind was im- 
pervious to all impressions save those which he allowed to enter it 
—the gates of her senses shut and locked, and the key held in his 
hand. 

The power of the man impressed Ray painfully. What if those 
piercing eyes could look into his heart and read the secret there ? 
The idea shot into his mind and rankled. And—worse still !—if 
he, her husband, could read Asenath’s heart and force her to reveal 
what she wished to withhold ! 

Then he realized again remorsefully, thinking of this, how irre- 
parably he, who would have died for Asenath, might in his rash 
recklessness have injured her. Proud, pure and innocent as she 
was, he had compromised her, entangled her in a secret, exposed 
her to slanderous misconstructions. And what if on her return the 
force of this man’s strange influence should compel her to confess 
the secret, which indeed was no sin nor fault of hers, but to which 
the very secrecy gave the aspect of astory of wrong? Then, again, 
remembering all he knew of Asenath, with the keen intuition of 
love, he felt an instinctive and reassuring conviction that, however 
powerful might be her husband’s mesmeric force, he could exercise 
no such influence over his wife. Asenath stood outside and beyond 


the circle of his power. 
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He was thinking thus while Dr. Fitzallan satisfied himself by 
the successful carrying out of his experiments. Presently he 
turned away from his patient, and looking at Ray, beckoned him 
to the other end of the room. 

“ That was all very satisfactory, was it not?” he observed with 
unusual geniality. 

* Perfectly.” 

‘“‘ Now there is another experiment I should like to show you 
to-day. Some simple object will do,” Fitzallan added, glancing 
over the various articles of ornament and utility on a side-table. 
“This Japanese case—what is inside it ?” 

‘“‘ Paper and envelopes,” replied Ray, opening it to make sure he 
was right. 

“ Ah, that will do.” 

‘‘ She can hear us, can she not ?” suggested Ray. 

“No; I have willed her to sounder sleep; she takes no notice 
of anything. Yes, leave that case where it is. Now let us see 
what the time is.” He returned to the hearth and glanced at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. ‘A quarter to four. You will be here 
at—let us say—half-past four ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, as far as I know,” replied Ray. 

“Very well. Now, Miss Eileen, your attention a moment,” he 
said. : 

She looked up obediently. 

“ At half-past four o’clock you are to go to the side-table, open 
the Japanese case, the one with scarlet and silver birds on the 
cover, and take out an envelope and give it to your cousin, Mr. 
Percival. You understand? I desire you to do this at half-past 
four.” 

“Yes.” 

“You will take care to be here at half-past four,” he added to 
Ray, “else it may distress her not to be able to carry out my 
instructions. She will not have the slightest recollection of any- 
thing that has passed—but at the hour she will obey me! And 
now we will waken her up.” 

A few passes of the hand and Eileen was awake. She looked up 
and smiled as she glanced from Dr. Fitzallan to Ray. 

“ Well, Eily,” observed the latter, “feel better for your nap ?” 

“Yes. I always do.” 

Ray looked at her curiously. 

“ Do you really not remember anything at all about what you 
have been—dreaming—and saying ?” he asked. 

“No, Ray. What have I been saying?” she rejoined with a 
shade of uneasiness, a little colour rising in her cheeks. 

“Oh, nothing much. You haven’t been letting out any of your 
secrets, child,” he answered, with a kind, reassuring smile, “ only 
just saying ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ to questions.” 

“Your cousin is witness that you have told no tales in your 
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sleep, Miss Eileen,” Dr. Fitzallan added with his usual half-paternal, 
half-friendly air to Eileen. 

In a few minutes they heard Kate Dundas’s laughing voice in 
the hall and the patter of her quick step running upstairs. 

“ There’s Kitty come back,” said Eileen in a tone of interest. 
‘“‘T wonder if she has been to Marshall and Snelgrove’s for me ?” 

‘¢ Another new dress, Eily ? ” interposed Ray. 

“T think, if you will excuse me,” she continued, looking up at 
Dr. Fitzallan with her pretty appealing smile, “ rill go and see. 
For,” she added more to herself, “ if Kitty has forgotten about it, 
I must write.” 

Intent on the important question of her new blue broché, Eileen 
vanished. 

‘* She will come back by half-past four,” observed Dr. Fitzallan ; 
“unless indeed any one locks her in, and then she will get 
hysterical.” 

“We must see that nothing interferes with her, then; we don’t 
want the girl in hysterics,” said Ray, who regarded himself as his 
cousin’s natural guardian in the absence of his mother and of 
Geoffrey. 

“Yours is a fearful power, Dr. Fitzallan,” he added after a 
minute’s thoughtful silence, looking at him intently. 

“It is a power the exercise of which might be attended with 
disastrous consequences, if it were exercised with evil thoughts or 
for evil purpose,” Fitzallan replied in his cold, steadfast, deliberate 
tones. ‘ But it is seldom that this power is entrusted to hands 
likely to use it for evil. And should it be so used, there is the 
certainty of a terrible recoil on the head of the evil-doer, hereafter, 
if not here; for sin committed by means of misuse of the faculty 
given for good, is crime doubly-dyed.” 

He was looking straight into Ray’s eyes, though not more 
steadily and searchingly than Ray looked into his. There was 
something subtle and secret in the one gaze, with all its freedom ; 
the other was simply a look of open and fearless questioning. 
Their piercing glances met, as if the two were mentally measuring 
each other’s forces; and there was no room for doubt that in the 
event of there ever being any manner of conflict between these 
two, Ray Percival would be entirely at a disadvantage, unless 
indeed it should take the unlikely form of a mere trial of physical 
strength. In such a case, perhaps, Ray, taller, younger, and to all 
appearance stronger, might come off conqueror, though even that 
was doubtful. In nothing but mere muscle and sinew could he 
possibly be a match for the elder man. And yet he felt, as their 
glances crossed, as if there were some force within him that some 
day, somehow, would give the battle to his hands. 

“You could not mesmerize me,” he said, rather in quiet 
assertion than in inquiry. 

“No,” Fitzallan admitted freely; “I could not. There is 
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probably somewhere in the world some person who could. But 
you are not within the range of my influence. I could tell that 
the first hour I saw you.” 

“As you knew at once that you could mesmerize my cousin 
Eileen? I suppose she is one of the best subjects you have ever 
had ?” 

“By no means. Your cousin’s are not the highest faculties. 
She has shown no signs of true clairvoyance. I cannot unseal her 
eyes to see more than I see. She can tell me nothing that I do 
not myself will her to know and to tell. Besides, there are limits 
to my power over her. There are influences that dominate her 
nature which are strong enough to conflict with mine. I perceive 
a clear line drawn, beyond which I can exercise no control. No; 
Miss Eileen is an interesting subject, but not one of the best—far 
from it.” 

Ray felt somehow glad to hear it. It was satisfactory to know 
that there were limits to Fitzallan’s power. 

Then Kitty and Eileen came in, and tea was brought up, and 
Kitty poured it out, and the little group gathered round the tea- 
table were enjoying a sociable desultory chat, when Ray, casting a 
surreptitious glance at the clock, perceived that it wanted only a 
few minutes to the half-hour. He looked at Dr. Fitzallan, who 
was quietly stirring his tea, but who had also silently observed the 
time. He never turned his eyes on Eileen; Ray, watching, noticed 
this. There was no glance, if ever so brief, to suggest to her mind 
the directions given her during her sleep ; and indeed no eloquent 
look could have reminded her of what she had completely forgotten 
on waking ; but as the minute-hand neared the half-hour, the girl 
set down her cup and looked round uneasily. She pushed her 
chair back with a restless movement, and got’ up and walked to 
the fire as if to warm herself; then in an aimless, uncertain kind 
of manner she sauntered to the side-table and began fidgeting 
with the ornaments there. Presently she took up the Japanese 
case, and after fingering it for a moment in an absent, motiveless 
way, she opened it and took out an envelope. Dr. Fitzallan and 
Ray looked at each other. Eileen came back to the tea-table holding 
the envelope carelessly in her hand, and after looking over the 
table with a hesitating glance, she put it upon Ray’s plate. 

“Well!” exclaimed Kate, with a burst of laughter. ‘“ What 
are you thinking of, Eileen? Do you suppose Ray wants to eat 
an envelope? Does he like stationery for his tea? You had really 
better give him a piece of hot cake. Why on earth have you 
given him that envelope ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” murmured Eily, blushing. “I 
thought—I felt somehow as if”—she hesitated and looked be- 
wildered—“I fancied—he ”—she glanced at him appealingly— 
Ray, didn’t you want an envelope ?” 

* * * * * 
HH 
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A few days after this, Eileen was sitting alone, embroidering a 
border of her own designing —this was Eileen’s one talent, and she 
took a naive pride and pleasure in watching the silken flowers 
grow and blossom under her dainty fingers—when she heard a 
well-known voice in the hall and step on the stair. 

The girl’s heart leapt, and with a startled movement of pleasure 
she let her needle slip from her hands. Geoffrey! and she was 
alone! She would have him all to herself now, if only for a little 
while. 

Geoffrey came in, with his usual effect of bringing a strong 
genial breeze into the room with him. 

‘All alone, Eily ? Where are the rest ?” 

“Kitty and Rhoda have gone with the Greys to a concert; 
Momie and Gertie are lunching at the Houghtons’,” she replied, 
and the colour flickered on her cheek with the mingling of un- 
accountable pain and stinging pleasure she often felt now in 
Geoffrey’s presence, which used once to be such a pure and un- 
alloyed delight. 

Geoffrey pulled forward the big arm-chair which was sacred to 
him—* Geoffrey’s chair”—and threw himself into it, observing, 
“ Biting cold out to-day.” 

Kiieen put down her embroidery and hastened to make up the 
fire, stir the dull red glow to a blaze, and put on fresh coals. 

“‘ Never mind, baby,” said Geoffrey. ‘If the fire’s good enough 
for you, it’s good enough for me. Here!” He took the coal- 
scoop from her hand and shovelled the coals liberally on to the fire 
himself. ‘I hate to see a woman’s little hands blacked,” he re- 
marked. 

Eileen lingered half-kneeling, half curled up in one of the 
nestling attitudes that were so natural and habitual to her on 
the hearthrug. He looked down into her upturned face with a 
kind, even tender, smile, and an unusual softness in his blue eyes, 
yet a sort of abstraction in his look, as if he were looking beyond 
her at something or somebody else. 

**So you're the only one at home, little one?” he said. ‘Well, 
you'll be the first to hear my news; will you be the first to con- 
gratulate me?” The ruddy hue of health deepened quickly in 
his face as he spoke, and as suddenly her delicate paleness 
. whitened. 

“J will,” she protested hastily. ‘I will be first. No one shall 
be before me. But what is the subject of congratulation ?” 

“ Can’t you guess ?” 

“Ts it—is it about—Lady May ?” 

‘You've guessed it, baby,” he said, smiling happily. “ Now, am 
I not to be congratulated ? ” 

“She is,” the girl replied, impetuously blurting out her true 
thought. “And you too, of course, Geoffrey,” she added 
hurriedly, with a sudden burning flush. “ You are very, very 
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much to be congratulated, I’m sure; she is so lovely, and no one 
—no one can wish you joy, can rejoice in your happiness more truly 
than I do,” she went on, breathless with feverish haste. “I do 
congratulate you with all my heart!” 

‘“‘T’m sure of it, Eily,” he said affectionately. ‘ We've always 
been such good friends, haven’t we, you and I? And now you 
will be fond of—of May, won’t you? and sisterly to her? She 
never had any sisters, and she’s often felt lonesome.” 

“ And now she will come in for four sisters, cousins and nieces, 
all ready-made!” exclaimed Eileen laughingly ; Geoffrey did not 
detect the half-hysteric ring in her laughter. 

“Yes, and I hope you'll all be fond of her,” he rejoined, with a 
touch of simplicity and tenderness that went straight to Eileen’s 
heart. 

“We will /” she protested earnestly ; and a sudden light, that 
was a passionate promise of faith and loyalty, glowed in her soft 
eyes. 

Geoffrey bent and kissed the little pale face with a kind and 
brotherly kiss. 

“There, that seals the compact! What a shy little fawn you 
are, Eily,” he added, tapping her crimson cheek with a careless 
caress. “It isn’t so many years since you used to sit on my knee 
and hug me like a young bear!” 

“You are getting zoological in your similes,” she laughed. 
“‘ T’ve outgrown the ursine stage.” 

“It wasn’t a very good simile for you, any way,” Geoffrey ad- 
mitted candidly. ‘The fawn is better—you are rather like a 
little fawn, with big soft eyes.” 

‘“‘ You are improving,” she replied gaily. ‘Under Lady May's 
influence we shall have you turning out some pretty, poetical and 
complimentary metaphors yet.” 

“ Poetical things will never be much in my line,” he observed. 
‘“‘ But May read me some poetry the other day, and I liked it.” 

It seemed probable that just at the present epoch May would be 
the burden of Mr. Carresford’s conversation. 

Presently the rest of the family party returned by instalments, 
and on hearing Geoffrey’s news all were as congratulatory, as 
warmly and as delightfully excited and interested as even Geotirey 
could desire. Eileen kept up brightly and bravely all the day, 
and talked and laughed even more than usual. But at night her 
sister, whose room communicated with hers, thought she heard a 
low sound of stifled sobbing, and going in to see what was the 
matter, found Eileen lying dressed upon her bed, drowned in tears 
and quivering with suppressed sobs. 

* Kily, dear, what is it ?” 

Eileen turned away and buried her face in the pillows. 

“Are you in pain, dear? Shall I call Momie? Yes, let me. 


Momie will find something to do you good.” 
HH 2 
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“No, no, no,” murmured Eileen vehemently, seizing her sister's 
arm to detain her. “ Not Momie—no one!” 

*‘ You are upset about something, dear Eily. Is it—is it about 
Geoffrey ?” 

“No, no/” But a shuddering tremor ran through all her 
frame as Kate asked that question. “At least, why should I 
care? I don’t care, and yet—Oh! leave me alone, Kitty! Go 
away!” 

She tore her hand from Kate’s and pressed both hands over her 
hidden face and shook with convulsive stifled sobs. 

‘‘ My poor darling,” said Kate, putting her arms tenderly round 
the little shivering figure. ‘ My little Eily!” 

Kate had not very quick perceptions, nor as a rule particularly 
deep feelings; but she had womanly sympathy enough to read at 
last her little sister’s heart, and to know that at this hour there 
were no words to be said which could comfort—that for the pain 
of unsought love, with its burden of maiden shame, wounded 
modesty and mortified pride, there is no cure but time—no balm 
but sympathetic silence. 

The next day Eileen was ill and feverish ; her neuralgia came on 
badly, and Mrs. Percival sent for Dr. Fitzallan. 

Gertrude and Rhoda went off with Momie to initiate the new 
relationship with Lady May by a prompt visit in their new charac- 
ters as relatives to be. 

Kate stayed at home with her sister ; but as Dr. Barnabas Grey 
and his mother and sister happened to call, Kate received and 
entertained them in the drawing-room, leaving Eileen with Dr. 
Fitzallan in the library. 

Eileen was looking white and fragile as a lily ; her paleness was 
not of the sallow and sickly kind, but clear andtransparent. Her 
large eyes had a mournful yet steadfast look, as though inuring 
themselves to facing grief. She had ona pale blue morning-robe of 
some soft clinging material, trimmed with filmy lace of a creamy 
hue; and altogether there was a flower-like delicacy and charm 
about the little “lily maid.” 

“You are very pale, Miss Eileen,” Dr. Fitzallan observed, look- 
ing at her kindly and keenly. “But that soft blue woollen dress 
suits you well. Woollen is favourable to the magnetic influences 
too; and blue and green are the correspondences of love and peace 
and good will. This isno mere fancy; every emotion has its 
corresponding colour ; and the aura of each individual is coloured 
by the elements of the soul; though this coloured aura is of course 
not be seen by our bodily eyes. Some of those who wear the 
fairest seeming in the world’s eyes have an aura of lurid red—the 
livery of evil! But your aura is blue—the correspondence of an 
innocent soul. Come, let me put you to sleep now, you poor 
little pale girl, and charm away that pain in your temples. I 
shall be able to, don’t you think ?” 
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“‘ Yes, you always do me good,” she replied with her trustful 
smile, and yet with a faint involuntary sigh. 

Fitzallan felt suddenly inclined to echo that sigh; indeed he 
did in his heart, only in a more bitter and gloomy tone. There 
was something in that tender trustful softness of Eileen’s, in the 
dewy morning freshness of her simplicity and innocence, in the 
unconsciously and pathetically wistful look in the depths of her 
dark humid eyes—that sent his thoughts, with a bitter sense of 
contrast, to his wife! Asenath was as pure, as true as this girl ; but if 
only he could find in her one touch of Eileen’s soft and tender sim- 
plicity, of her pathetic trustfulness, and transparent faith and love ! 
Life might have been very different to him, he thought, if he had 
married a creature gentle and confiding as this. 

He was keen-sighted enough to detect that Eileen’s feverish 
weakness and depression was rather moral than physical, due 
rather to a troubled spirit than to the cold which Momie supposed 
her to have caught. He also coupled this disturbance of mind 
with the news of Geoffrey Carresford’s engagement. He had 
established a more intimate confidence with Eileen when in the 
trance-state than in her waking hours; he liked to look deep 
down into the clear crystal waters of this simple transparent soul. 

It was just the way of the world, he said to himself, that that 
big hulking brute, so utterly -unworthy of this pure, soft, sweet 
heart, passed her by for a vain, pretty, fluttering butterfly creature 
like Lady May. 

“ You are unhappy, are you not, Eileen?” he said to her when 
her will and her senses were fast-bound in the mesmeric sleep. 

“Yes,” she answered in the level dream-like tone that was 
usual to her at those times. 

I will not ask you why; but Iknow/ Do you not feel that I 
know your sorrow ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘And can I not help you? ” 

“‘No. You can cure me when I am ill; but no one can help 
me here.” 

“‘ Yet perhaps I can help you more than you think, my child. 
I tell you not to despond, I give you hope! Strange and unex- 
pected things may happen yet. Trust in me when I tell you 
not to despair. You are a fair and winning creature, Eileen—you 
may yet win your heart’s desire. We know not what strange 
developments may be enfolded in the future. Hope, be brave, 
bear a cheerful heart. Perhaps even I may help you yet.” 

He could not have explained to himself why he took this tone, 
except that he wished to test his influence over Eileen by essay- 
ing his power to strengthen her morally as well as physically, and 
to prove whether the effect of words thus spoken to her in her 
trance would endure in her waking hours. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. 


“ Dream-like glow of a rapt noon hour, 
Rose-tinted rapture that may not last, 
Heaven seen clear between shower and shower, 
Dawn colour ruined by day’s overcast !” 


GEOFFREY CARRESFORD’S engagement to Lady May Rivers was 
received with general satisfaction. Lord Rockleigh, who always 
had a cordial liking for his old schoolfellow Carresford, was well 
satisfied with the match, and Lady Rockleigh accepted it con- 
tentedly, if not enthusiastically. Mr. Carresford’s views with 
regard to settlements were certainly quite satisfactory; and she 
admitted that May might have done very much worse. 

Geoffrey’s family were delighted. Some people doubted whether 
Mrs. Percival could really be quite as well-pleased as she seemed 
—as the probable result of her brother’s marriage would be to 
cut her son out of his prospective interest in the Carresford pro- 
perty, which he would inherit, failing offspring of Geoffrey’s. 
Mary Percival, however, was too honest to feign a warmth she did 
not feel, and too unselfish to grudge her brother his happiness, in 
which, indeed—holding Geoffrey only next dear to Ray and Rhoda 
—she truly rejoiced. Nor was any one more sincere in the 
expressions of congratulation than Ray himself. 

“Mustn’t be a dog-in-the-manger,” he observed in rather 
rueful soliloquy. ‘We can’t all be lucky. I suppose we must 
take the rough and smooth between us; and if J can’t be happy, 
if my desire’s beyond my reach, at least I’m glad that one of us 
has got his wish, and Geoff will be happy !” 

And Geoffrey, in a sort of silent understanding and appreciation 
of the position, treated Ray with even extra-affectionate cordiality. 

Lady May made herself charming to her future family-in-law. 
She came in amongst them like sunshine—not that any outside 
sunshine was needed to lighten up that bright and cheery house- 
hold, wherein the only two who had skeletons to hide kept them 
carefully locked up ; for Eileen, folding her innocent secret close 
in her heart in shrinking maiden shame, was scarcely more 
anxious to conceal it from all eyes than was Ray to guard the 
secret of the mad, hopeless, sinful passion that gnawed like a 
hidden wolf at his breast. 

Geoffrey beamed with silent pleasure as he saw his fiancée and 
his family on such cordial and intimate terms. She was quite 
ready to take Ray into the charmed circle of affectionate 
familiarity. 

“Tam going to call you Ray now,” she said sweetly, “ and you 
must call me May!” 
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“ Hardly respectful, to an aunt—would it be?” he demurred, 
smiling. 

“An aunt!” she exclaimed, with a little moue of playful protest. 
** Now, I give you fair warning that I entirely and forever disown 
you in the light of a nephew! You may be a cousin, or a 
brother,” and she looked up at him with softly smiling eyes. 

“Yes, I should like that better,” said Ray, sincerely enough ; 
for May was a lovely and a winsome creature, although she was not 
in the least like his ideal of womanhood. 

Geoffrey and May were thoroughly orthodox lovers; indeed, 
there was nothing sufficiently unconventional about either of them 
for them to strike out any novel and unorthodox line. 

“What a handsome pair they make, do they not?” said Mrs. 
Percival one day, as she watched from the window Geoffrey folding 
May’s scarf about her, and putting her into the carriage as if she 
were made of blown-glass, or something equally breakable. 

“‘Yes, indeed. May looks like a picture to-day. I think 
Geoffrey is lucky to get such a charming wife,” observed Kate. 

“ Well, for the matter of that,” Mrs. Percival demurred, with 
sisterly loyalty, “I think any woman might very well go down on 
her knees and give thanks for winning such a husband as Geoffrey.” 

“On her knees! Oh, come, Momie,” laughed Kate; “I 
suppose if any woman had the. felicity of being Ray’s choice, you 
would expect her to go on all-fours ?” casting a saucy, sparkling 
glance at Ray. 

“‘T wouldn’t own I was thankful to be any mortal man’s choice,” 
exclaimed Rhoda, with a toss of her blonde head. 

“TI wouldn’t ask you to own it publicly ; but no woman need be 
ashamed of being thankful for the love of a man who is good and 
loyal, tender and true, sans peur and sans reproche/ She ought 
to be proud of having won him—yes, and of being able to appre- 
ciate him,” replied Momie, sticking stoutly to her views. 

“TI think there’s very good ground for thankfulness on both ~ 
sides when the right man gets the right woman,” observed Ray. 

“I suppose some day, dear, you'll be bringing me home a 
daughter ?” said Mrs. Percival, with a half-sigh, when the girls 
had gone out of the room and left her alone with her son. 

** How would you like that ? ” he asked. 

‘“‘T should like anything that made my boy happy.” 

*‘ Marriage is not an infallible panacea for happiness,” rejoined 
Ray, with an amusing air of experience ; “ just the reverse—unless 
you're lucky enough to get the ‘ one woman.’” 

‘And you have not found the ‘one woman,’ Ray ?” she said, 
with an earnest look of questioning. 

“I won’t be long about asking her when I do, you may be 
sure,” he replied, with an undertone of bitter mirth at his own 


expense. 


* * * * 
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During the time that is apt to be the dreariest of the year in 
London—the time of swiftly-shortening days and lengthening 
evenings, of falling leaves, darkening skies and threatening fogs— 
Geoffrey and May basked in the sunshine of their own love and 
joy and hope. In both families the marriage plans and prospects 
of this happy pair were the subject of the day; the very air 
seemed teeming with the topic in its various branches—the 
trousseau, the wedding-tour, the choice of the house in Hyde 
Park; Geoffrey manifesting the greatest interest in the two last 
departments of the all-important subject, whilst May revelled in 
the delights of the first. And Mrs. Percival entered heart and 
soul into all the confidences and consultations of bride and bride- 
groom-elect which were extended to her—and they were many. 
And the girls were sympathetic and interested too; and Ray and 
Eileen kept their troubles to themselves. And Mrs. Fitzallan 
wrote with dutiful frequency to her husband, but thought she 
ought not to leave her uncle yet, as his condition was most 
critical; he was lying between life and death; and he seemed to 
think no one could nurse him as she could. And Dr. Fitzallan 
replied to her that she was on no account to think of return until 
the crisis of the poor old man’s illness was past ; and so the winter 
drew on apace. 

Dr. Fitzallan seemed to get on very well without his wife; if he 
missed her, he never repined at her absence. He added a few new 
patients to his list, amongst them a Mr. Bartram, who was an old 
friend of Lady May and of her deceased husband. Mr. Bartram 
was suffering from a severe nervous affection; and Dr. Fitzallan 
treated him very successfully—though rather to the disgust of his 
family and friends, who seemed to regard it as more respectable 
to die under an orthodox physician than be cured by a quack. 
Besides, they held that it was really a mere fluke that Alfred 
Bartram chanced to get better just at the time this Anglo-American 
charlatan of a fellow took him in hand. 

Mr. Bartram was of course introduced to the family of Lady 
May’s fiancé; and thus there was an additional link of acquaint- 
ance formed between Dr. Fitzallan and the Carresfords and 
Percivals. Mr. Bartram was something of a faded fop, a dilettante 
exquisite ; he liked the women of the Carresford family very much, 
and extended a temperate degree of approbation to Geoffrey ; but 
he did not particularly take to Ray—perhaps because Ray, who 
was susceptible to fancies and likes and dislikes, did not take to 
him. Mr. Bartram considered that young Percival “ gave himself 
airs ;” Ray “had no patience with a fellow who laughed in falsetto, 
and looked as if he thought every woman was going to fall in love 
with him.” 

The black fogs and white frost of the London winter gave Lady 
May a bad cold, which hung about her unusually long. Geoffrey, 
who was properly and laudably anxious about his fiancée if she had 
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so much as a headache, was very uneasy about her cough, and 
suggested hastening the marriage and taking her to the Riviera. 
May, however, did not at all approve of the idea of haste ; it meant 
cutting short the wedding preparations ; if there was one thing she 
disliked more than another, it was hurrying a trousseau ; she had 
ordered some of her things from Paris, and she thought dressmakers 
never fitted properly if they were hurried. The doctor said a change 
of air would be the best thing for her, and she took a fancy to go 
to the Hygeia Hall at Meriton, where she had been for a fortnight 
the previous winter. It was a favourite resort of several of the 
Rockleighs’ friends ; and Mr. Bartram was going down there. So 
were a couple of other patients of Dr. Fitzallan, who now decided to 
spend at least a portion of his winter there, continuing his attention 
to these three patients—excellent ones in every sense, with a 
boundless belief in him and his treatment, and not so very much 
the matter with them—and also probably extending his practice 
through their recommendations. 

To the Hygeia Hall also Lady May Rivers suggested a visit ; she 
liked the place; the air was perfect ; she was certain it would set 
up her strength; and she would return quite well and strong for the 
wedding. Geoffrey accepted the idea readily. Any place would be 
agreeable enough in his eyes to which May took a fancy. Lady 
Rockleigh did not care to go, having metal more attractive in town 
just then; but there was no difficulty about a chaperon. Mrs. 
Percival would be delighted to go with Lady May, and she would 
take Kitty and Eileen too—Kitty had a cough, and Eileen was 
never very well when the cold weather came on. Gertrude and 
Rhoda elected to stay in London, and Ray seemed at first uncertain 
whether he would join the Meriton party or remain at home. 

“Better come with us, old fellow,” said Geoffrey; “there’s 
nothing very lively going on in town, and we shall be a jolly party 
at the Hygeia.” 

‘Everybody being wheeled about in bath-chairs, I suppose, and 
taking Turkish baths and drinking fizzy temperance beverages, and 
comparing symptoms,” observed Ray lazily. 

“Good heavens forbid!” ejaculated Geoffrey, dismayed by this 
pleasant picture. “ May says it’s an awfully nice place, and more 
a pleasure than a health resort.” 

It was an agreeable combination of both, as they found when 
they got there. It certainly occupied the perfection of a position. 
To the north and east it was shut in by high hills covered and 
crowned with pine woods ; to the west the hills declined in a gentler 
swell; and to the south the ground sloped away gradually into a 
sunny valley. Thus the Hygeia Hall lay sheltered from the coldest 
winds, enjoying the healthy balsamic air of the pine woods, and 
open to all the sunshine of the skies from dawn to dusk. 

The gardens were large enough to lose one’s self in, and beauti- 
fully laid out, with long stretches of velvety lawn, shrubberies, 
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rockeries, winding walks and summer-houses, recreation grounds, 
and a pond dignified by the name of The Lake, with a boat on it, 
while as a resort for cold weather, those too delicate to brave the 
open air even in that sheltered situation, had an ample range of 
conservatories long enough to take exercise in, besides an orangery 
and a vinery. 

The advertisements which drew the attention of the public to 
the attractions of this establishment did not exaggerate in describ- 
ing it as “replete with every arrangement conducing to health 
and happiness, both in and out of doors.” 

There were billiard and smoking rooms, of course, a tennis court, 
an aquarium, recreation and reading rooms, and a hall devoted to 
dances, concerts, and other entertainments. The first entrance 
produced a pleasant impression on the arriving guest: a wide and 
large hall, with a tesselated pavement, rich Oriental rugs and 
divans, and stained-glass windows, led into a court-yard covered 
in with a glass dome; in the middle of this court there was a 
fountain playing and gold fish darting about in a crystal clear, 
shallow pool; and round the four sides ran a sort of verandah, 
beautified by a luxuriant display of flowering shrubs, tall tree- 
ferns and dwarf palms. 

The Hygeia Hall was such a success that they had added a wing, 
and put up two pavilions in the grounds, so close to the main 
building that they might be considered part of it, and the 
accommodation in them was so charged in the tariff—the only 
inconvenience of having quarters in the pavilions being the 
necessity of crossing a few yards of garden-ground to the dining 
and drawing rooms. 

Mr. Carresford’s party engaged the best rooms that were vacant 
at the time of their arrival. They were fortunate enough to secure 
five bedrooms and a small private sitting-room all together, in the 
same corridor, and all opening on a glass-covered, flower-decked 
balcony, up and down which they could walk in wet weather. The 
family party were sociably inclined ; they liked to be all together, 
to pop in and out of each other’s rooms and walk about outside 
each other’s windows, all of which were fitted with lace curtains 
and Venetian blinds, so that entire privacy from passing eyes might 
be secured at will. There was no room for Mr. Bartram or Dr. 
Fitzallan in the main building, so they were accommodated in the 
West Pavilion, which was facing the apartments of the Carresford 
party, and so near that if it had not been for the intervening glass- 
roofed balcony they might have played battledore and shuttlecock 
across from window to window. 

There was a doctor resident on the premises, though the guests 
were under no obligation to place themselves under his care as 
patients if they chose any other medical attendant. 

Dr. Fitzallan’s first move, as a matter of policy, was to fraternize 
with this Dr. Treherne; and he succeeded in carrying out his inten- 
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tion with less difficulty than might have been anticipated. Dr. 
Treherne believed in electric baths and massage; Dr. Fitzallan’s 
views entirely coincided with his. Dr. Fitzallan consulted his 
colleague about a complication in Mr. Bartram’s case, and showed 
a certain deference to his opinion which was especially flattering 
in aman so self-confident. Dr. Treherne soon admitted to himself 
that he found in Dr. Fitzallan a very interesting companion, with 
a fund of curious anecdote and uncommon experiences to relate ; 
and he observed a discreet silence on the question of the advis- 
ability of introducing the mesmeric business into practice. 

Altogether they were a happy and harmonious party gathered 
together at Hygeia Hall. 

It was an ideal place for an engaged couple; it abounded in cosy 
nooks that seemed to be “ made for lovers, and for lovers only.” 
Sheltered spots in the Orangery and Vinery, curtained recesses in 
the drawing-rooms, seats under spreading shade of tall tropical 
ferns in the conservatories, offered opportunities for those delicious 
téte-a-tétes which affianced lovers seek, and to which, too, as a rule, 
their family and friends are all so kindly and considerately 
anxious to assist them. Geoffrey and May were like all lovers 
good and true; they took the goods the gods provided and were 
thankful, and would certainly never have to reproach themselves 
with neglected opportunities, lost chances, of enjoying the “ time 
for golden dreams.” No least little cloud of foreboding, no 
shadow of threatening disaster, darkened their sunny sky. In the 
bloom and prime of life, with health and wealth and beauty, warm 
hearts and sanguine spirits, they were as happy a pair of lovers as 
ever loved and laughed the hours and days away. 

If Geoffrey desired any entertainment outside and beyond love- 
making, there was plenty of it provided; indoor and outdoor 
amusements in variety enough to suit all tastes—save, indeed, a 
taste as exigeant as that of the discontented man who died and 
went to heaven, and being asked there if he was not happy at last, 
replied, “ Certainly not—they have given me a damp cloud to sit 
on, and my halo doesn’t fit !” 

Geoffrey found and fraternized with some congenial spirits ; for 
the Hygeia guests were not all, as Ray had unkindly suggested, 
hypochondriacs and invalids; and Geoffrey was not exposed to 
= embarrassment of finding himself the only robust individual 
there. 

He also enjoyed the agreeable consciousness that his party were 
the favoured guests—the pets of the place. Waiters and chamber- 
maids attended on them with their briskest and most assiduous 
air; the housekeeper went up to Lady May and Mrs. Percival to 
hope that everything in their rooms was arranged to their taste ; 
their fellow-guests received them with open arms. There were, as 
Lady May observed with gentle satisfaction, “quite nice people” 
there ; and al] the nice people were charmed to make much of May, 
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who, alike as beauty and as bride-elect, was unanimously accepted 
as queen of the circle—“ star of that goodly company.” 

Kate Dundas came in a geod second to May; and failing Dr. 
Grey, bestowed her smiles on Mr. Bartram. The weather was pro- 
pitious, the air agreed with them all; May and Kate speedily 
declared themselves all but recovered from their respective coughs 
and colds. Eileen, too, seemed much better for the change; 
indeed, the girl was determined that she would not allow herself 
to be ill; she would be well, bright, lively! She kept a brave and 
cheerful face even to Kate—perhaps all the more to Kate, because 
of that one moment’s abandonment which had betrayed her secret 
and her grief. She had joined the party to Hygeia Hall, although 
she knew it would be an ordeal of daily suffering, partly because 
she felt that for these last few weeks before Geoffrey’s marriage 
she would rather be near him than away from him, partly because, 
even though it was pain, the pain was wholesome, bracing; it 
trained and taught her to accept the position, to face the fact, that 
Geoffrey’s path and hers divided now. And then Eileen Dundas 
was one of those women who, when the rose of love does not 
bloom for their gathering, will press the very thorns into their 
hearts; and these natures, apparently all weakness, like those fair 
fragile creepers that seem to have scarcely strength to cling, have 
often a quiet steadfast endurance of their own. 

Thus Eileen, when once she had recognized the truth that she 
had grown up loving Geoffrey far too well, clasped her secret close 
in her heart, and bore the daily ordeal of his careless brotherly 
kindness with a smile—like Andersen’s loveliest heroine, the 
“Little Mermaid,” who felt at every step the sharp blades of 
knives cutting her little tender feet, yet never faltered. 

One thorn that stung and rankled in Eileen’s heart was the 
irresistible consciousness—which pained and grieved her, seeming, 
as it did to her sensitive conscience, disloyal—that she loved him 
better even than May did. May loved his handsome face, his 
comely figure—loved him in the splendour of his strength, his 
golden prime of health and prosperity ; but Eileen was uncertain 
whether May’s love was of the strongest quality. Many a blade 
may look as well and shine as bravely as the finest-tempered steel, 
but will not stand the strain of the test the tempered steel will 
endure. Eileen knew in her heart that her own love—ignored 
and passed by, not in neglect but in ignorance—was the love that 
would bear all tests, that no misfortune, suffering, disease, nor 
poverty—if such could ever befall their Geoffrey !—could shake her 
“‘marble-constant ” devotion; that were he stricken, ruined, 
beggared, crippled, maimed and disfigured, he would be her idol 
still. 

Eileen and Dr. Fitzallan were always very good friends. It 
seemed curious that there should be any attraction between these 
two natures, whose essential elements were as opposite as oil and 
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water. There could be no sympathy nor comprehension between 
them, so wide apart ran the lines of inherent purpose, of even 
potential feeling, in their lives ; but he was nearer to understanding 
the simple girl, in whom there was nothing but love and innocence 
and purity to read—whose very simplicity and transparent truth 
were just what made it difficult for him to understand her—than 
she could ever be to the faintest comprehension of one whom even 
his wife—Asenath, clear-sighted in reading all but her own heart 
—only imperfectly understood. 

Eileen was not clever nor quick of perception; she did not 
observe, analyze, nor reason; but her instincts, so far as they 
went, were true. Although there was a certain coldness and 
hardness about Dr. Fitzallan, he was in all sincerity kindly dis- 
posed towards Eileen; she realized that, and was grateful for 
his kindness, and felt a child-like trust in him, a trust which—on 
oue point at least, if on only one—was not ill-placed, inasmuch as 
with all his strange, perilous, and almost unlimited power over her, 
there was nothing in his friendly regard for her from which the 
unerring instincts of her maiden purity could shrink. 

Here, too, Mrs. Percival’s womanly instincts had not led her 
astray. In many of her opinions of Dr. Fitzallan—indeed, in her 
general judgment of him—she was entirely and lamentably wrong ; 
but she was not wrong in trusting‘a girl as innocent as Eileen to 
his influence. Gervas Fitzallan was not a good man, though, like 
many other sinners, he was willing enough to tread the path of 
the saint, so long as he had no especial temptation to stray 
into a broader and less thorny path; but he was not one of the 
gross and vulgar sinners from whom innocence and purity are in 
danger. 

He liked little Eileen in all honesty, with the lukewarm regard 
which was all he.was capable of feeling for any one but himself— 
except perhaps his wife, whom he did love still in his way—and he 
saw a good deal more of her now that Geoffrey’s time and thoughts 
were devoted to his fiancée. He had at first wondered whether 
Geoffrey would marry Eileen. It would have been agreeable to 
him to have had, through his influence over Geoffrey Carresford’s 
wife, some hold, however slight, on himself; but he was the less 
disappointed, as things were, because he saw that the strongest 
factor in Eileen’s nature was her affection for Geoffrey, and that 
in any conflict between his influence and Geoffrey’s it would be 
his that would infallibly go to the wall; and then he felt by this time 
quite safe and secure with Geoffrey Carresford. If Geoffrey had ever 
remembered, he had long ere now forgotten him. Meeting daily 
under the same roof, he had never caught a gleam of recognition 
in Geoffrey’s indifferent glance—neither friendly nor inimical, 
simply indifferent. 

Dr. Fitzallan had only been a few days at Hygeia Hall when a 
letter from his wife announced her proposed return on the steamer 
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following the one which bore her letter. Her uncle had passed 
the crisis, the dangerous operation which the doctors feared 
he could not survive had been successfully performed, and now 
the patient was on the mend; although it was not likely he would 
ever be strong again, he might live several years, and she thus 
felt free to return home to her husband. This letter crossed his 
to her, telling her of his arrival and intended sojourn at the Hygeia 
Hall at Meriton ; and he then wrote to meet the steamer, directing 
her to take the train straight on to Meriton to join him. 

Meanwhile, Ray Percival in London heard nothing of Asenath’s 
movements. His mother wrote him glowing accounts of the 
delights of the place; but her mind was so full of Geoffrey and 
May, she did not think of mentioning any news of Dr. Fitzallan’s 
wife. Ray, deliberating whether or not to join his mother at the 
Hygeia, was divided between a desire to go where he should probably 
hear news of Asenath, hear her spoken of, hear of her letters when 
they arrived, and a reluctance to throw himself into daily association 
with Fitzallan. Months had not cured Ray ; his case was well-nigh 
as bad as ever. Hardly a day or night passed that the vision of 
that 


“ Passionless, pale, cold face—star-sweet on a gloom profound!” 


did not float before his dreaming or waking eyes. The thought of 


Asenath was the mainspring of his inner life. 

At Hygeia Hall he knew that he should at least be in daily 
communication with the one who was the only channel through 
which he could hope to hear of her—to learn the date of her 
return ; yet he disliked the idea of that daily association with her 
husband. His feeling with regard to Dr. Fitzallan was not so much 
actual as potential dislike; it was a kind of doubt, ready to turn 
to hatred in a flash, but which, as yet, had not so turned. He 
finally made up his mind to go to Meriton, and wrote his intention 
to his mother the very day before she wrote a letter to him in 
which she mentioned—as a piece of pleasant, if not very important, 
news—that Mrs. Fitzallan had returned from Quebec and had just 
arrived at the Hygeia. 

Ray’s first impulse was to hail a hansom straightway and rush 
off to catch the first train to Meriton; but, on second thoughts, he 
reflected that, in consideration for her, he must avoid giving the 
slightest possible ground for curiosity or comment by hastening 
his movements ; so he waited a couple of days, until the date he 
had already in his letter to Mrs. Percival fixed for his visit ; those 
days and nights seemed to his burning impatience endless ; and at 
their close he did as many have done before him—eagerly, with- 
out a warning, without a misgiving, he rushed blindfold upon 
his fate. 

Arrived at Hygeia Hall, he was welcomed with effusion, and 
borne off to his room, which was in a line with those of the rest of 
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the party. Having washed off the dust of travel, he set out on a 
tour of inspection of the establishment, without seeking for any 
of his family to officiate as guide. One reason—though scarcely 
acknowledged even to himself—for this solitary peregrination was 
that he had not caught a glimpse of the Fitzallans on his arrival ; 
the other—the reason ready for avowal—was to see where his dog 
Ponto, whom he often took on country visits with him, had been 
bestowed. In the large hall he first found the porter in whose 
charge Ponto had been led off to be lodged in the stable-yard, and 
having interviewed him on the subject of Ponto’s disposal and wel- 
fare, as he turned to take his way towards the yard, on a visit to 
his dog, he found himself face to face with Mrs. Fitzallan. She had 
evidently just come in from a walk; she had on a fur-trimmed 
walking-costume, which set off her tall svelte figure to perfection, 
and a hat with long curled feathers drooping over the heavy 
braids of her hair, which had an indescribably soft and rich and 
eminently becoming effect. She was looking lovelier than ever, 
he thought at once ; and as she saw him, a soft and sudden flush 
mantling in her usually pale cheek made her more beautiful still. 

The porter had gone his way ; they two met face to face alone. 
It seemed that all his heart flashed into his eyes as they looked 
into hers again ; she put out her hand in a somewhat formal and 
constrained greeting; he took it very gently and reverently, and 
held it as though he could never let it go. 

“You are well?” he said, dwelling intently on the fair flushed 
face, and too much in earnest for the conventional how do you do. 

* Quite well,” she replied, with a colder and more reserved 
air than his. “I did not know,” she added, still more coolly, 
‘that you would be here.” 

“IT have not come unexpectedly,” he said. ‘ My coming here 
has been arranged for a week past. Did you not know? Did 
not my mother mention it ?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, since I have been here. I meant that I did not know 
before,” she said, drawing her hand firmly out of his, which had 
detained it until now. 

“ And are you vexed ?” he asked. 

“Why should I be?” she replied quietly, but her eyes avoided 
his. “Iam going into the reading-room to get a book,” and she 
turned away from him and crossed the hall to the reading-room 
with an air that clearly intimated that she did not wish him to 
follow her. 

He watched her out of his sight, with darts of mingled feelings 
tingling in his breast. 

To look into her deep grey eyes, hear her low clear voice, touch 
her hand once more, sent a thrill of joy to his heart; but to 
realize that as wide a gulf separated them as if the Atlantic still 
rolled between them, was a fresh sting of the old pain. He was 
half wounded, half angry at her chilling reticence, and yet he was 
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the more in love with her for that passionless inaccessibility which 
seemed to set her on tranquil heights apart from and above him. 

During the ensuing days he realized, with a corroding sense of 
disappointment, that to live under the same roof with her was not 
necessarily to have any opportunity of confidential conversation with 
her. He could not certainly, in strict accuracy, be said to be 
living under the same roof, as the Fitzallans lodged in the West 
Pavilion ; but practically it came to the same thing; they were 
parts of the same circle, the same household. He might see her 
at any hour, “all day long and every day;” and yet somehow he 
could never see her téte-a-téte. She did not betray any apparent 
avoidance of him ; she answered him pleasantly, smiled with that 
cool, dreamy, moonlight sweetness of hers when he spoke to her ; 
but she managed, with feminine finesse, that he should never find 
her alone. 

He, as of old, took every opportunity of being near her; but 
even more cautiously than of old, sensitively careful for her sake, 
avoided any appearance of special attention. Only now and then 
it chanced that their eyes would meet, and something in his glance 
would recall the unforgotten hours of the past to her, and then 
her eyes would sink or turn aside. And only in these brief 
moments, when he caught that wavering in her glance, and 
perhaps the faintest flickering of the delicate colour on her cheeks 
—could Ray thoroughly realize that their memorable ocean voyage 
had been/ It was a plain fact of the recent past, and not a mere 
wild dream. Between himself and this woman, so stately and 
serene, so proud and pure and cold, whose very hand he scarcely 
dared to touch, there was the link of a secret—a secret they 
two alone in the world shared between them—a secret which, 
were it now revealed, would be compromising to her good name. 
Yet she trusted him ; he knew without a word or a sign how im- 
plicitly she trusted and relied on his loyalty. And if at times he 
almost hated her for her coldness, at others he fairly adored her 
for her faith—the fearless confidence that scorned to stoop to soft 
words, and dared to hold him aloof from her with this steadfast 
and unyielding sang-froid. 


(To be continued.) 
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jag sya G slowly enough from Dieppe to Paris, via Rouen—a 

day or two there to revive one’s recollections of St. Ouen 
and the Cathedral—past Paris and its exquisite Bois de Boulogne, 
feeling the depression caused by a sense of the departed glory of 
the town, the vacant spaces and the diminished attraction of its 
shop windows—on across ugly, sunny, fertile France, with the 
occasional glimpses of beauty afforded by the Central line (where 
it passes through the bit of Brittany near Sablé) to Anjou, with 
its lovely sweeping valleys, its wonderful vegetation, its vineyards, 
and the Loire, which is our present goal. 

We are on a visit to French friends, long looked forward to, 
and it is real happiness to find that between expectation and 
fulfilment there is not that wide disparity that too often obtains 
in this criss-cross world. 

The weather, to begin with, is absolutely perfect for people who 
who have not anything particular to do. Even an Englishman 
“ avec le spleen” (who has a digestion, or an indigestion, of a pecu- 
liar and obscure kind, and who has it always in his remembrance) 
can only say, “It is fine, very fine ”—true, he is sure it is going to 
be much too hot, and he does not believe it will last. Who cares ? 
When sleep comes, with windows thrown wide open to “night and 
her thousand eyes ;” when the morning brings purest floods of sun- 
shine, and the combined fragrance of shrubs and flowers, hot-houses 
and conservatories have made us acquainted with in a limited fashion 
at home—plants that here clamber over the walls in luxuriant quan- 
tities—the present is ours! The single gardenia, or Cape jessamine, 
is in itself a joy, so waxen and lovely to look at, and with the gar- 
denia perfume it is so like our own starry flowers, only more waxen 
and much larger. All tuberoses, auratums, and other lilies are 
so delicious in the open-air; with these are the more homely 
flowers. Honeysuckle, roses, and orange-blossom give out their 
scent, and in point of beauty what can vie with the wonderful 
hue of the pomegranate flowers, clustering up the wall, with the 
wale polished .dark green leaves to set off and enhance their 

eauty ? 

It is indeed the garden of France, and the very paradise of 
flowers, 
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The chateau, standing on a terrace, and looking down upon the 
Loire, is an imposing looking house, but not really very large— 
not too large for comfort. It does not vie in point of size with our 
big country houses in England, so that all its rooms are inhabited 
and nothing is left to the tender mercies of neglect. 

There is a high-pitched roof, which is very picturesque, and the 
place is cared for down to the minutest detail. But there is no 
very great extent; the whole property would be easily contained 
in a small park, and for this very reason every bit of it is made the 
most of. 

There is a combined French and English element, and a most 
complete liberty and freedom, less conventionality, and an ease 
which the heat, the mode of life engenders. 

There is nothing particular for the visitors to do, and they have 
no inclination to do anything. The hammocks are in requisition— 
books, papers, arguments, a stroll. Dolce far niente is an accept- 
able change to men who work hard as a rule, and justifiable 
idleness in this weather is real enjoyment. 

The leaven of English life creates more order than would be the 
case in a purely French house, especially en province, where the 
French families resign themselves to imperfect service, and an 
amount of slovenliness and dirt which would make any English 
person very thoroughly uncomfortable. 

From the house and terrace the view is very fair and lovely— 
the valley of the Loire, with the river showing itself coyly, like a 
beauty chary of her looks, and the Vendéean hills on the horizon, 
a faint blue line that brings a thrill of recollection and interest. 

It is a beautiful spot. A backwater of the Loire flows through 
the grounds, and another tributary divides the place from the 
Island of Béhuard. The church, called Notre Dame de Béhuard, 
stands on a rock in the centre of the island, and is a spot very full 
of interest—and the object of many pilgrimages—dating from the 
days of Louis XI. 

A few fine trees, spared by good taste, are in the grounds, but, 
except the few generally grouped near a dwelling-house or chateau, 
the utilitarian spirit of the age cuts down all timber to within a 
few feet of the ground, and thus deprives the roads of shade and 
the country of beauty, except at a distance. 

Never was a more complete case of distance lending enchant- 
ment. From afar the country looks richly wooded ; when 
near, the banks and woods are found to be green only with the 
the growth of one year or so. Short stumps, with luxuriant young 
branches, give the effect of richness to the landscape, and are 
only the melancholy remains of once fine trees, not only lopped, 
but cut to within three or four feet of the ground. 

Money is everywhere scarce, and wood sells well, and so the 
trees are sacrificed. 

Our hosts are exceptions to many purely French rules. Their 
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place is exceptional also. But it is quite curious to pay a round 
of visits, and notice the great difference existing between French 
families here and the same people in Paris. The truth is that they 
almost all come to the country to economize; the liveried lackeys 
of the Rue St. Honoré and the Boulevard Malesherbes are replaced 
here by a lout in a blouse. No visitors seem to be expected ; there 
is hardly ever a front-door bell, and it is the funniest thing in the 
world to drive toa chateau, imposing from its size, and get out of 
the carriage, open the front door and stand in the hall, and shout 
any name that occurs to you—Jean, Pierre, Paul, Louis, or Babette, 
often for a considerable time. 

Finally, some one appears, and you hear that Madame la Marquise 
or Madame la Comtesse is upstairs or in the garden, or somewhere 
near. 

The doors of the salon are thrown open, and you find yourself 
in a large room singularly in contrast with the bare little hall, 
which is almost invariably paved with well-worn red bricks and 
guiltless of any sort of decoration. In the salon the inlaid par- 
quet is generally beautifully kept; there are sometimes lovely 
old tapestries and fine wood carving, occasionally a few good 
pictures. 

On either side of the stove or chimney stand six arm-chairs in 
a row, a round table in the middle of the room, without a sign of 
occupation ; the rooms are stiff, cold, and bare to our ideas. You 
feel conversation must be conventional seated on those chairs, and 
it 7s conventional. 

The lady of the house arrives, in the very shabbiest clothes, but 
with the finest and most charming manners, and the conversation in 
one house is almost a facsimile of what it is in every other, 
deprecating remarks about their own houses, views, and advan- 
tages ; and immense admiration for the place you come from, with 
a subtle under current of envy for the wealth that keeps it up, 
never protruded but occasionally betrayed. 

The contrast is striking, for with hardly any exception, the 
prominent evidences of neglect form a most depressing influence— 
the long avenues so ill-kept, overgrown with grass and weeds, the 
palings broken down, even in some cases the gates fastened to- 
gether with rough ropes, and weighted and propped up with stones. 
Above all, the never-failing sunshine, around us delicious air. 

But for the sunshine how dreary those country places would be! 

One of the more distant excursions took us to one of the most 
famous chateaux in this part of the country—the Chateau de 
Serrand. It is a huge pile of building with a courtyard, a moat, 
pleasure grounds, and an “English” park; these last both of 
moderate dimensions. The moat around it is very wide. The 
castle has the interest attaching to it of being the place where 
Prince Charlie slept and started from on the occasion of his last 
ill-fated journey to Scotland. His picture hangs in the bedroom 
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he occupied, and the bedroom and furniture are all exactly as he 
left them. 

It is a very interesting old place, with a wide stone staircase 
reminding us of old Scotch castles ; indeed, many of the square, 
solid-looking chateaux remind us of those at home, and are equally 
guiltless of being castellated. 

The Chateau de Serrand, with its heavy, massive towers, is a 
really fine old place, and the wide stone passages give a great idea 
of space and solidity. 

Unfortunately, the usual extraordinary disregard of sanitary 
arrangements which is the prevailing drawback of all purely French 
houses has allowed all the drainage of the house to flow into the 
moat, and the consequences are the reverse of pleasant! Indeed, 
it is difficult to believe one’s own eyes at times, some of the 
arrangements of these old places are so absolutely wonderful to our 
ideas. 

In one of the very wide passages leading to the kitchen, and 
within a few yards of the kitchen door, we noticed spaces built up 
at intervals, the closing up evidently of recent date. 

These actually held the coffins of some of the ancestors—the 
bodies were only removed a few years ago. The vaults not being 
large enough to hold the family, these places were made. In 
former days, and at that time, no one thought it extraordinary. 

The great drawback here to English eyes, in almost all the 
country places, is the want of good turf; the grass is so coarse and 
unkempt-looking. Our maligned climate, with its greater mois- 
ture and heavy dew, produces such lovely velvety grass, every- 
where here one misses it. 

In Paris, by dint of perpetual watering, it is good, but in very 
few other parts of France. Here, in their lovely abode, the flowers 
are superb and the grass nowhere. The gardeners do nothing but 
water all day long, to keep the flowers and the fruit trees from 
drooping. 

The hours of Jabour are long, and the pay averages two and a 
half francs a day, but the people not only work very slowly, but 
require incessant “ hunting up.” 

It would never occur to the head gardener here to tie up a 
branch, remove a dead plant, do anything without direction. All 
day long you hear occasional shouts, “Théophile! remove that 
fallen branch, nail up that creeper, water this plant.” Théophile 
obeys, moving with a slowness which is exasperating to one not 
accustomed to it. The hours of labour are from five a.m. till eight, 
from nine to eleven, from one to four and six to eight. Every one 
does exactly what he is told, no more, and takes a very long time 
to walk from one spot to another. 

It is to be supposed that their wooden sabots have something to 
recommend them, but they are not cheap; they split easily and 
are worn out in about a month; they are light but extremely 
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clumsy, and one pair of strong leather shoes will see three or four 
pair of sabots out. 

The felt stocking worn inside the sabots is warm but does not 
last either. Perhaps on the rough roads the sabots give more 
protection to the feet than leather shoes, but the peasants don’t 
think so. The only reason they give for wearing them is that it 
is the custom, and they would be glad if it were not so. 

The Anjou women’s caps are picturesque and rational; they are 
those caps flat over the forehead with the lace sticking out like 
wings on either side—the forehead is in this way protected from 
the sun and the lace “ wings” act as a curtain and allow the air to 
play about the head. 

Each district has a modification of these caps, but the shape 
here is about the prettiest. We went to church on a féte day. 
It is a remarkably pretty church as regards the interior, and the 
quantity of women in these snow-white caps made quite a striking 
picture. One part of the church is assigned to mourners. Besides 
a black gown and the usual cap, a large transparent black veil is 
thrown completely over the figure and has a singularly graceful 
air. The mourning is the same for parents, husbands, or children. 

The same desire to do away with a distinctive dress, which is 
destroying national costume everywhere else, causes the younger 
women to adopt tawdry and unbecoming bonnets, just as in some 
parts of Holland one’s feelings are shocked by seeing lovely old 
lace caps with their beautiful lappets surmounted by frivolous 
French bonnets loaded with artificial flowers. 

Driving through the villages there is so much to remind one of 
being in another country. The tumble-down look of even an im- 
posing house, stone walls bereft of coping and covered with vines ; 
in the doorways old and young women spinning with a distaff, 
everywhere brilliant sunshine, colour and—dirt. The dirt inside 
the cottages is something to be remembered. They have less 
sense of refinement than any people we have ever met, except in 
certain—not all—parts of Germany. They prepare their threshing 
floor near the manure heap, mixing manure and sand with water ; 
this hardens and all the corn is threshed out there with flails 
possessing very short handles and very long arms, but the unsavoury 
odour is not diminished in the process. 

It seems so strange that with so warm a climate water should 
be held in such light esteem. The upper classes in France take a 
bath, of course, frequently, but it is always talked of as a function, 
and a good rest is taken after it. The lower orders live their lives 
without it. A French friend told us of being summoned in Brit- 
tany to see a child in convulsions. She advised a warm bath and 
was refused with indignation. ‘Thank God,” said the mother, 
“none of my children have ever touched water, and never shall.” 

“But, my good woman, how do you wash their faces ?” 

“Dame! je prends mon tablier.” 
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One reason for this horror of washing their little ones is at first 
the fear of washing off the sacred oil with which at baptism the 
heads are anointed, and to which they cling superstitiously, but 
there exists besides this among the poorer peasantry a distinct 
dread of water, which they seem to consider in the light of a 
natural enemy. 

The Island of Béhuard, previously mentioned, is one of the 
most picturesque possible places. It is celebrated for a church 
built upon a rock (said to be the site of an old pagan temple), the 
church being the object of devout pilgrimages to this day, and 
containing many relics. 

It owes its relics and prestige in a great degree to Louis XI., 
who, when conscience-stricken by the recollection of his many 
cruelties, tried to buy the pardon of Heaven by lavishly endowing 
churches and religious communities. Putting various fabulous 
traditions upon one side, the history of the place dates back to 
Geoffrey Martel, Comte of Anjou, who succeeded his father, 
Foulques Nerra, in 1040. 

This warlike prince gave two or three small islands in the Loire 
to the Chevalier Bubuardus, who retreated to one of them in his 
old age, and left this island as a legacy to certain monks of Angers. 

A constant struggle for power went on for a long time between 
the nobles on the adjacent lands and the possessors of the island. 
In 1442 the Dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XI., son of 
Charles VII., being nearly drowned in the neighbourhood, and 
praying fervently to Notre Dame de Béhuard, found land and 
safety under his feet, and though his gratitude lay dormant, he 
found it wise to remember it after long and weary years, when op- 
pression and cruelties had brought the unhappy people to revolt. 
He paid the island many visits, enriched the church—though we 
are reminded by M. Armand Parrot, who is its most recent his- 
torian, that this sly and watchful sovereign generally put his 
politics and his piety amicably side by side, and that his pilgrim- 
ages were generally made to churches in the centre of rich pro- 
vinces, where he particularly wished to spy and find out all that 
was going on. 

When he died he was meditating making the little church into 
an important religious centre, and indeed the various necessary 
papers were signed by him, but the Pope’s consent never arrived, 
and though Louis had rebuilt and beautified the little church, the 
project of its aggrandizement dropped to the ground when he 
breathed his last. 

But as it exists now, it is one of the most interesting small 
churches to be found anywhere. As the island is under water to 
a great extent in winter and spring, all the houses have outside 
ladders to enable the inhabitants to escape to their upper chambers 
during the floods ; and the church is perched high on the rock, and 
is reached by many stone steps, which gives it quite an original 
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appearance, and it stands out beautifully from the foliage of the 
trees beneath it. 

The rock upon which it is built forms three of its sides, and is 
roughly hewn inside, tradition says much spoiled by an attempt to 
level the walls ; but as it is, there is a look of real antiquity, which 
carries one back to very old days. 

It is, of course, full of votive offerings—waxen babies, legs and 
arms, crutches, every imaginable symbol of restored health. There 
is an inscription in old French setting forth the pious sentiments 
and intentions of Charles VIII. (the son of Louis XI.), but among 
various curious pictures, the most remarkable is the picture of 
Louis, presented by himself to the church, and which has hung 
where it was then placed ever since. 

It is en profile, and painted on wood. The cruel and crafty eye 

and weak chin make one feel that the likeness must be a good 
one. 
We had a most amusing instance of the way history is sometimes 
made. As we were leaving the church one day, a very intelligent- 
looking, brown-eyed woman, nursing her baby, and waiting with 
her husband’s dinner at the little ferry, began to talk about the 
church. Speaking of the chains and irons which were worn by 
Christians in Algeria, and which hang in a conspicuous place in 
the body of the church, she asked us if we had noticed them, and 
added, “‘ They are the very irons worn by the sainted king in his 
captivity. It was those chains that made him so pious and good 
to Notre Dame de Béhuard.” 

Like all land well-watered by a river at certain seasons, with 
the rich deposit left at its retreat, the island is extremely fertile, 
and the flax, hemp, &c., which is now being cut, is of the best, 
and the small peasant proprietors here are far better off than in 
many places. A steamer runs past the island every day when 
practicable, and a good market is to be found either at Nantes or 
Angers. But the chief reason of prosperity is the work to be had 
in the neighbourhood on the other side of the river; in short, the 
presence of capital, which, following the universal law of absorption, 
is gradually acquiring the land. 

Notre Dame de Béhuard must be a pretty and interesting sight 
at the time of the great pilgrimage. Her statue was disappointing 
when we saw it; it was substituted by the king for the “ Lady of 
Béhuard,” already existing, and this one holds a sceptre with a 
fleur-de-lys in her hand. 

The principal relics in the church are—a bit of the field bought 
with the thirty pieces of silver for which Our Saviour was betrayed, 
some of the bones of the eleven thousand virgins, and several silver 
statuettes. 

The windows are ancient, and represent certain nobles, mixed 
up with sacred subjects, in the fashion of those times. Besides 
being a place of pilgrimage, it is the favourite resort in the country 
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on Sundays, and when the place is under water fifty boats will 
sometimes surround the church steps, the great object of all 
being to be as nearly last as possible without being disgracefully 
late, because fifty river boats, all flat-bottomed and clumsy, make 
it nearly impossible for the first-comers not to be long detained. 
The exit must be as difficult as that from Arlington Street after a 
great political “at home.” 

The most primitive arrangements still obtain in the neighbour- 
hood. The bakers still use a tally-stick for each house, cutting a 
notch for each loaf of bread delivered, and the long brown loaves 
are tempting-looking, though slightly sour to taste. 


CHAPTER II. 


LIFE here is very pleasant! 

At mid-day it is too hot to do anything requiring energy, but 
we remain conscious of enjoyment, which is the happiest possible 
frame of mind. The stillness is so great that only a few of the aspen 
leaves quiver. The whole world seems to be asleep, and probably is 
so, the very bees leaving off humming at last; and after a few hours 
of this intense quiet every one rouses up. Boating and driving is 
the order of the day ; no French people ever walk if they can avoid 
it. In the country there are many visits to pay and return, none 
of the properties being large enough to keep the neighbours many 
miles apart ; indeed, to our English ideas the imposing houses are 
immensely too large for the properties they stand on. There is, 
for instance, here not a single farm; the place is all cultivated 
from the house, the vineyard labourers (the vignerons) being the 
only tenants in the cottages. 

The whole property is inclosed upon one side by a wall facing 
the south, which is planted with fruit trees; then the vineyards lie 
on the slopes, and in this climate, with little rain and no dew, 
everything depends upon the watering, which goes on from morn- 
ing till night. 

The pears are quite magnificent, every possible variety being 
represented. We are told that there are twelve hundred pear 
trees on this wall. The most ancient bit of the garden has box 
hedges 14 feet high, affording a perpetual shady walk in the hot 
days. 
About two miles from us live a very amusing couple; the man, 
a nouveau riche ; his wife of a good but impoverished family. His 
small chateau is prettily situated in a park of moderate dimensions, 
“an English park ” he calls it. 

His house is full of beautiful, curious and incongruous things, 
and he spends his life in admiring his possessions, with his fat 
little hands in his pockets, or patting his chest from the vantage 
armhole of his waistcoat. Nothing gives him more pleasure than 
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the advent of some one to admire everything, and admiration it is 
impossible not to give honestly to each separate thing. 

Tapestries from Holland, with the history of how he heard of 
them, pursued and bought them, the price he paid, and the 
dangers of their journey ; Italian inlaid chairs, with a history ; 
carved cabinets, ditto; plush covers on wide, old-fashioned sofas ; 
polished inlaid floors ; chimney-pieces bought out of one old house, 
pictures from another, and the hall, as usual, paved with rough 
red bricks, which cause the beautiful floors of the rooms to come 
upon one with a great surprise. 

He spoke much of his latest addition, his library—such a 
pretty, odd-shaped room, with many possibilities. But it was 
lined with empty bookshelves; down to the wainscoting ma- 
hogany, heavy, hideous and Gothic; from there to the floor, Re- 
naissance. 

It was impossible not to smile. 

“I see, madame’s eye is attracted to my book-shelves,” he said 
blandly. 

I murmured something about two styles. 

‘“‘ Madame,” he said, caressing his chest with his fat little 
fingers, “I intend the literature to be also of the two periods— 
above only Gothic, below Renaissance. You find the idea good ? 
lt is entirely my own.” ; 

In the very large dining-room was a most exquisitely-carved oak 
chimney-piece. In the centre of the room, looking strangely out 
of keeping with the surrounding magnificence, was a small table, 
with a service ad deux; the coarsest table-cloth, and the com- 
monest knives and forks; the heavy, thick, unbreakable china, 
seen in some restaurants, and tumblers of the thickest and com- 
monest glass, all put on the table anyhow. 

The man-servant, hot from the stable, and his inevitable blouse 
showing signs of his work there, stood at the door as we drove 
away, bowing respectfully, and looked curiously out of place. 
It is the constant sense of incongruity that strikes one so 
much. 

One charming neighbour, handsome and with high-bred and 
most courteous manners, came to receive us in a rusty, worn, 
alpaca gown, bearing signs of many encounters with greasy sub- 
stances. Her scanty grey hair was tightly pulled up to the top of 
her head in a little knob, a battered straw hat (which she took off), 
hands with those exaggerated, pointed and polished nails which re- 
mind one forcibly of the prehensile claws of a bird of prey, and on 
this occasion dirty beyond expression ; magnificent diamond rings, 
a charming smile, and a blue cotton apron tied tightly round her 
waist, or rather where her waist once was ; her figure left entirely 
free from any restraints, and suggestive of a feather bed with a 
string round it. But no one could think of her appearance once 
she began to talk—witty, polite, spirited, she drew every one out, 
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and the way she spoke, her vivacity, her grace, the charm of her 
smile, the very action of her dirty hands, filled one with an 
admiration which outweighed the neglect of her toilette in a way 
difficult to realize, unless personally experienced. To our ideas 
the every day lives of French ladies en province are dull and 
much wanting in interest. Chocolate or coffee in bed, and the 
early luncheon, or déjetiner, partaken of in a déshabille, utterly re- 
gardless of appearances ; lounging and a novel till dressing for the 
drive or dinner, and then cards or conversation. With some few 
exceptions, their “ tenantry ” consist of a few vignerons, the pro- 
perties are so small in this part of France, with few exceptions. 
The very small peasant properties create a multitude of money- 
lenders ; the people are well off only when work is to be had in the 
neighbourhood, and the sub-division of landed property has di- 
minished the power and wealth of the old families, and accounts 
for the shabby look of the grounds round the country houses. 
To enjoy life in the country certain funds must be at hand, for to 
live isolated from your kith and kin makes life dull enough. 
Charity there is in plenty, but it is generally by proxy, and that 
personal sympathy which does good to the giver is very. often 
absent. There is not, of course, that great interest in the poor 
which exists in England in country places, where the poor live on 
the property of some one, and it struck us always in talking to the 
poor people that they neither liked nor respected the proprietors 
of the various chateaux, who were not their landlords. 

These proprietors do not live in the country; they live in Paris 
and spend there; they vegetate in the country, and economize 
there. Besides other causes, French ladies are, as a race, a 
Sybarite class ; they hate exertion, cold, or discomfort of any kind, 
and it is quite remarkable to hear them talk, when you get to 
know them well, about motherhood, or any of humanity’s trials. 
They are devoted mothers, and have happy homes ; but from baby- 
hood, the trouble is always shifted to other shoulders, as regards 
their children ; and seeing them seldom, they indulge them much. 
To see a French child at meals is often to see something one 
would rather not have seen. 

The Loire at this season of the year is of very uncertain depth. 
There is of course plenty of water in the Maine, and at the junction 
of the two rivers it all widens into a splendid stream; but oc- 
casionally, while sailing along deliciously, as we do in the pleasant 
evenings, we have delightful adventures which, as we have not got 
the fatal possession of “nerves,” add considerably to the charm of 
our excursions. 

Sometimes we go out early, before the great heat of the day 
comes on, taking lunch with us, making no definite plan about 
landing ; all is delightfully vague and dependent on circumstances. 
It is the absolute freedom of action which makes life so desirable 
a thing here. No one is tied to return at a fixed hour. In this 
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great neat part of every meal is cold, if not iced. Those who re- 
main at home can sit down and enjoy their dinner without remorse 
at a conventional hour; but absence on the part of the others 
causes no anxiety and no surprise. When the wanderers finally 
arrive something is ready in this hospitable house, and the supply 
of fruit is absolutely unlimited. It is too early for the big pears, 
but the small peaches—about half the size of our hot-house 
peaches—figs and other fruit are in their prime, and appear in 
greatest profusion at breakfast, luncheon and dinner. There is the 
same difference between these peaches and ours grown under glass, 
that there is between the open-air grapes here and our hot-house 
grapes. ll tastes are not alike, and we prefer our own as far as 
regards flavour; but here they are eaten when the heat makes 
cool fruit delicious, and so acceptable that we feel monsters of 
ingratitude for drawing the comparison. Among the many ice 
machines with which from time to time enterprising inventors 
make us acquainted surely none has ever been made so simple, 
so inexpensive, so primitive, and so successful as the one here, 
where ice is a necessity more than a luxury, and where a big block 
of ice is turned out in half-an-hour. A handful of fire, clear water 
brought beyond boiling point, a hermetically sealed vessel (con- 
taining chemicals), which has lasted for years, is all that is 
necessary. : 

Of course wine, and very good wine, is made here, but the 
process and the vintage has been too often described to be neces- 
sary here. 

The process of vinegar making is much like that common to 
the Highlands (and especially the West Highlands) of Scotland. 
A vinegar plant (here called a fungus) is put into a cask and the 
best wine added. The fungus is carefully cut from time to time, 
otherwise its growth would soon fill the cask. In Scotland, water 
is used, and the flavour is of course quite different, though refresh- 
ing enough. Either from the goodness and purity of the wine, or 
special care, the vinegar here is remarkably good, and is one 
reason the salads are so wonderfully delicate. 

The one universal topic just now is of course the dreaded phyl- 
loxera ; perpetual rumours of its approach, contradictions of the 
same, an infallible cure and its failure, fill the papers and the 
thoughts of men. Politics are not always safe to touch upon and 
are better avoided. Every one agrees only on one point—the 
country is rapidly going to the dogs, and the only apparent differ- 
ence is how far off the catastrophe is in reality. Every one abuses 
the system or want of system, commerce is nowhere, taxation is 
frightful; but no one seems particularly to mind. We listen as 
in a dream to utterances which appear merely translations of what 
is said every day at home. 

Every nation, save perhaps the “dominant Teutonic,” likes to 
abuse its institutions, while quarreling with any outsider who may 
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follow suit. We all put on a good deal of that pride that apes 
humility, until some one else agrees with us, and then . San- 
guine people and depressed people exist everywhere, and as re- 
gards the phylloxera, so much is written and talked about it, that 
it appears absolutely wonderful a vine is left in the country or a 
bottle of wine made. At home, do not agriculturists often cry 
out about sunshine or rain in the same way, and but that one sees 
waving fields of corn everywhere, we might suppose a famine was 
impending. 

Some French officers and their wives come to dinner from time 
to time, and sundry neighbours. The officers are always very 
professional men, more so than in England; they are very well 
bred (much more refined than in Germany), never say one word 
to wound our susceptibilities, but talk of war and manceuvres and 
generalship con amore all the time of dinner. 

After dinner, always some of the party sing, while the others 
saunter on the terrace. 

Exquisite as the place is in broad daylight, it is a very paradise 
at night. The air is full of the breath of those wonderful flowers, 
the stars shine brightly overhead, there is no dew; the landscape, 
softened and mysterious, is accentuated here and there by the 
lights in unshuttered windows; the river runs on with its ever- 
lasting song, and as the music comes to us, now gay and bright, 
now soft and melancholy, we have that consciousness of perfect 
happiness which is the acme of enjoyment. 

Sometimes the music changes to a valse, and light feet whirl 
round on the polished parquet floor; the furniture is wheeled on 
one side in a moment, and the impromptu dance, with all the 
charm of informality, is as merry and cheerful as only an im- 
promptu ball can be. With the same absolute freedom of action 
which obtains in other things, any of the elder members can slip 
away and go to bed without a formal good-night. All you are 
asked to do, indeed, in this delightful place is to enjoy yourself in 
your own way. 

One lovely morning a “ soldier’s breeze” tempts us to go up the 
river a longer way than usual. 

The * boatmen ” were told off, luncheon was ordered, and away 
we went. 

An experienced member of the party, who went down one of the 
first, remarks that the sails looked odd. He hesitated to speak, be- 
cause as so many things in France are done in a manner diametri- 
cally opposed to our way, he was not sure whether the way of 
setting the sails upside down was not perhaps the French way. 
But on pointing out this peculiar rig it proved to be a slight mis- 
take, one which the boatmen thought mattered so little as to be 
surprised at being made to change it. 

Finally we sailed gaily along, taking a sandbank now and again 
and being pushed off again by the active young men of the party who 
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had Nile-boat experiences and who enjoyed being amphibious, as 
indeed we all felt we should in an equal degree (had it only been 
possible), as the day grew hotter and hotter. 

The breeze filled our sails, and we were all perfectly happy. 
We landed on a lovely island to lunch, and then went on. A 
guitar and several voices sounded very well on the water, and 
every one developed a voice and did their best. 

By-and-by the flapping of the sails told their own tale—the 
breeze had gone, and the most artful steering could not cause 
them to puff out any more; they hung idly down as though 
ashamed of themselves. 

But tea must be had, and we once more landed, uttering those 
fallacies about a breeze springing up when the twilight came on, 
which in France is so complete a fallacy. 

But we were in excellent spirits and enjoyed our tea, put about, 
and prepared to go home. The darkness fell upon us very sud- 
denly, as it always does in that part of the world, and it grew 
intensely dark ; even the stars were chary of appearing that night, 
and we had no lights. 

Driving along a dangerous road at night, overtaken by the 
darkness and without lamps, is unpleasant ; but a still more help- 
less feeling comes over one in a boat. Every now and again we 
bumped against the bank, and were fast on a sandbank at another ; 
and we soon discovered that we had missed the right turn and had 
gone round the back of a long island, where the water was deeper, 
but where there was a “ cataract ” in the shape of a nearly perpen- 
dicular rock quite six feet high. 

Eventually, and hardly realizing our danger, we were hurried 
over this with a feeling reminding us of the first really formidable 
jump out hunting. We sat still, held our breath, and clutched 
whatever was nearest us. Then, the danger over, we laughed at 
our unacknowledged fears. Punting with longer poles than we 
use in England, we push along ; fatigued we most of us were, but 
very good humour prevailed and made everything easy and 
pleasant ; the younger men more amphibious than ever, some- 
times swimming, sometimes wading, and when they had any 
breath to spare breaking into song. 

It was very late when we got home, and we had a merry supper 
and dispersed to our rooms, as usual, feeling the great difficulty of 
this place—it seemed so sad to go to bed, and yet the exquisite 
mornings tempt us up so early. It is difficult to go to sleep, the 
evenings are so heavenly—and yet we grudge sleeping in the 
morning, when all is a dream of delight. 

All sorts of unconventional things are done; some of the party 
drive at 5 a.M. a long way to a little inn and a mountain. They 
reappear at twelve full of their excursion and their somewhat 
primitive breakfast. Sometimes we have tea in the wood—each 
day shows us a shrub or a tree or a flower we have not noticed 
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before. The sugar-canes, with their lance-like leaves, grow 
luxuriantly here, and indeed, what does not ? 

From the outer world comes news in various interesting ways. 
A young naval officer arrives home from Tonquin to rejoice the 
heart of his mother, who is a neighbour. He gives a graphic 
description of the position of affairs and speaks with a pleasant 
grain of criticism kept well within bounds, and mentions his own 
deeds little, with becoming modesty, though we know he has 
distinguished himself on several occasions, and is decorated. 

An amusing person called with her daughter, coming from a 
great distance, a little to the surprise of our charming hostess. 
Her object was soon explained. Turning to me she said 
naively : 

“‘ Will you be so good as to speak English with my daughter, 
madame? She once had an English governess.” 

The poor girl reddened. I asked her in English if she was fond 
of exercise—if she walked or rode. 

“I will tell you, madame, I do not love moving. I like quiet 
sitting down.” 

‘Do you ever see the harriers go out, mademoiselle ? ” 

“T will tell you, madame, that between my brother and M. 
de there is a ‘ pike,’ so I never look at them.” 

I was a little nonplussed, and she said rapidly in French, “ they 
had a dispute.” 

“Oh!” I said, ‘ you mean there is a ‘ pique’ between them.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Now continue speaking English,” cried her mother. “ You 
find her accent good? Goon talking, my daughter; say some- 
thing more in English!” 

Under this pressure the poor girl was dumb. I felt for her; it 
was so like that famous play of Moliére’s! I tried another subject, 
that of English literature. 

“T will tell you, madame,” she said with the same formula, 
‘‘ that there are no books fit for me to read in English.” This with 
a charming smile. 

“Indeed!” I ejaculated. 

“‘ Yes, madame; there are no Catholic books or papers, only The 
Lamp and a few other papers.” 

“ Ah!” I answered, beginning to understand. Satisfied with the 
conversation and the length of her visit, the mamma now swept 
away her daughter, much to her relief. 

One of our most amusing visits was one to the Juge de Paix. 
Every one who knows France at all knows the enormous import- 
ance of any official down to the very smallest member of official 
life. 

An impostor had been going round the country collecting sub- 
scriptions for an orphanage existing in his own imagination only. 

When he was arrested, a paper was found upon oe with the 
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names carefully inscribed of every proprietor of the district, in- 
cluding our host. He was therefore requested, in legal and im- 
posing terms, to go to this town, many miles away, and confront 
the scamp. Now, owing to an accident he was lame, and a long 
drive prohibited by the doctor. So his wife drove over, and very 
kindly took me with her. We hada most charming drive. Clouds 
tempered the sun’s rays, as a storm was brewing in the distance, 
and the motion was pleasant to us both, through the soft air. 

We arrived in the market place of a very quaint town, possess- 
ing that air of departed grandeur which seems the universal rule 
here. Some large houses ticketed & lower présentement, some 
entre cour et jardin, with old iron gates falling to pieces and tied 
together with rope, lopped trees here and there, exquisite creepers, 
orange, crimson, and purple, hanging in festoons from every avail- 
able place ; neglected vines showing green garlands; all round 
was a luxury of vegetation, splendid colour and—decay. Moving in 
front of this glowing background were the white-capped women— 
now and again a vividly-coloured handkerchief, enhancing a pic- 
ture which was unlike most pictures in its mixture of human life 
and its framework of decadence. Men, women and children came 
out to see the rare sight of a carriage clattering along the empty 
streets and attended by the cracking of our coachman’s whip—he 
was a most accomplished performer. 

After some inquiry we found the house of the Juge de Paix—a 
modest, white-washed house with green blinds and a green door. 
We were shown into a very small room with a painted floor, a 
writing-table and a few chairs the whole furniture; and on the 
walls printed notices. In one corner, suggestively covered by the 
dust of ages, legal books in paper covers. 

Monsieur le Juge de Paix was a little, bald, corpulent man with 
an amusingly contradictory expression struggling in his face. By 
nature he was evidently jovial; he had a merry eye and a pro- 
nounced dimple on his cheek. His disposition was evidently 
mirth-loving, and a smile broke through all restraints every now 
and again. But he did his best to be dignified; he wanted to be 
the Government official, a republican, and quite at his ease. But 
he was oppressed by the rank and distinction of his French visitor. 
For many minutes we did nothing but interchange bows; then 
with all the vivacity and fluency of her race Madame opened 
fire upon him. She began by saying no one respected the law as 
she and her husband did; then she said there was no chance of 
monsieur’s going into court as he was lame; that he would be of 
no use if he did go as he knew nothing of the depraved individual 
in question ; that she could not but admire the celerity with which 
the law had begun to vindicate itself, and overwhelmed the little 
man with compliments, assuring him of the high respect in which 
they held him, &c., &e., &e. 

When quite out of breath, madame paused and he began; with 
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equal rapidity he explained his action and his side of the question, 
justified himself, quoted legal authorities, and left me much in 
doubt if the excuse for the gentleman’s non-appearance was going 
to be accepted. 

After showing off his knowledge and quoting further legal pre- 
cedents, ad infinitum, he then changed his tone, and said : though 
right was on his side, when a lady of her consideration was in the 
question he would waive his rights and the rights of the law. It 
was complimentary if a little confused in expression. 

She thanked him negligently, as one quite accustomed to set 
the law on one side to suit her convenience ; he got more fervent 
and more impassioned. 

Then a word or two was said on other matters, and we admired 
a lovely tree in the garden behind his house. He beamed; he 
had brought it a seedling from Africa, and cherished it always ; 
now he would cherish it with redoubled zeal since we admired it. 

He reminded me of a poor French lieutenant many years ago 
in Paris, who showed my young sister and myself down a steep, 
dark staircase ; he had but one arm and was forced to leave one of 
us occasionally in darkness, as he could hold but the one light. 

“‘ Mesdemoiselles,” he said fevently, ‘ it is only now for the first 
time I regret the loss of my arm!” 

M. le Juge de Paix was chained to his door-step by etiquette, 
but bowed till we could no longer see him. 

After all, on our return we found that the impostor had received 
a subscription—the maitre @hétel had given him ten or twenty 
francs. Madame’s face was rather a study when she heard this. 

The days, alas! have flown, and our delightful visit ends. The 
scent of the flowers, the vivid sunshine, the never-ending charm of 
the life here is over. The memory of so much kindness alone 
remains. 

But these resting-places in life are too well impressed upon the 
mind ever to be forgotten, and brighten all our days, too thoroughly 
enjoyed and appreciated ever to fade away ! 








FATHER DAMIAN. 


TRUE son of faith, born in a faithless time, 
God’s angel ’mongst the outcast lepers sent 
A living martyr, joyful to be spent, 
All through the flush and vigour of thy prime, 
Among lost wretches, festering in the slime 
Of living flesh by death’s foul fingers rent— 
To light dim eyes towards hope’s bright orient, 
Eternity’s mysterious dawn sublime. 
Hast thou not proved some spark of quenchless fire 
Burns in each breast dissolved by mortal pain, 
The unconquerable need, the strong desire, 
Of buried passion that shall spring again ? 
Thy trust is sure—nor earth, nor heaven in man, 
Honours a nobler name than Damian. 
EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISS MOLLY.” 


“The time is great, 
(What times are little?) To the sentinel 
That hour is regal when he mounts on guard.” 


HERE is a certain charm about the unexpected which helps us 

over many rough places in life. Ifthings are not quite as 

we would have them to-day, some turn of fortune’s wheel may 

dower us more fortunately to-morrow. It did not come to-day, 

that for which our heart craved—and yesterday also we drew a 
blank—but to-morrow still lies shrouded in mystery. 

This compensating gift to lower mortals is not, however, meted 
out to the dwellers in courts, or, if so, it is in a very minor degree. 
The future is foreseen as far as is possible to weak human eyesight, 
and then is guarded against, or prepared for, as seems most suitable. 
But from such preparations the charm of surprise must necessarily 
be absent. In such case it is rare que l’imprévu arrive. Maybe 
when it does the thrill it causes is all the more pleasurable. But 
the rigorous etiquette that hedges in a throne, even though it be 
of the smallest, is of necessity in a degree relaxed when absence 
from court and court routine renders it difficult to retain. 

Rising early to drink waters, where kings and queens even only 
form part of a decorous German crowd, hinders much outward 
attempt at display, and in this Prince and Princess issuing from 
the rooms in the “Golden Lion,” which had been reserved for 
them, there was little to attract attention. They were no longer 
youthful, and there was little to distinguish them from hundreds 
of others, excepting the obsequious chassewr, the gentleman and 
lady in waiting, ready to take their places in the barouche drawn 
up opposite the house, the barouche that was the best the “ Golden 
Lion” had to offer. 

Still, there is an irresistible attraction about royalty, a fascination 
that attends their most ordinary movements; and the comers and 
goers on their way to and from the early dinner paused in the 
brilliant mid-day sunshine to watch the start. 

The door was thrown open, the pair were seen descending the 
steps—a tall, serious-looking man, with iron-grey whiskers and 
moustache, and a sad-eyed woman leaning on his arm. Only half 
a dozen paces and they had reached the narrow side-walk close to 
which waited the carriage. The lady dropped her husband’s arm 
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and took a step forward, when of a sudden, through the small 
decorous crowd of bystanders passed a thrill, and little ejaculations, 
which seemed the outcome of some unexpected occurrence in their 
midst, and then of a sudden, in the small centre space where stood 
the Prince and Princess, appeared a tiny dark-eyed child. She 
looked around, fear and doubt on her face; looked with a swift, 
terrified glance from the circle of strange faces towards those by 
whom she stood, then, as a bystander stretched out his hand with 
the intention of drawing her back, she broke from him with a cry 
and clung to the Princess. 

“ Mother, mother! I have lost her!” 

In all the years he had been at the court, such an unprecedented 
event had never occurred. For a moment Count von Waldenberg 
was really unable to decide what ought to be done. 

**Ah! thank heaven, here was a policeman and Fraulein von 
Etzen. Of course she was the person.” 

He took from her hand the light shawl she carried, so as to 
render her more free to cope with so much unruliness. And all 
the time the small cause of the disturbance was clinging to the 
gown she had seized in her despair, and was pouring forth quick, 
passionate words, partly in German and partly in English. 

But it only required that moment’s hesitation for Count 
Waldenberg to collect his scattered wits and to meet even such 
an unexpected difficulty with his accustomed clearheadedness. 

“If Your Highness,” and he stepped forward bowing, “will 
permit, Fraulein von Etzen will give the child into the care of the 
landlord, who, it seems, knows her mother.” 

He stooped as he spoke, and strove to loosen the clasp of the 
little hands. But they only closed the more firmly. 

“No, no!” There was no mistaking that the count’s proposal 
was displeasing. 

“ Mother!” she cried again, looking up into the lady’s face, 
“take me home.” 

Then suddenly the Princess stooped and took in her own the 
small clinging hands. 

‘I should be obliged, Count,” she said, “if you would find out 
where she lives, and I will take her back to her mother.” 

She stepped into her carriage then, her husband lifting in the 
little one after her, and she took it on her knee, caressing it softly 
and speaking to it quietly and gently. 

‘What is your name, little one? ” she questioned. 

Tra,” she answered at once. “I am lost,” she added a moment 
after, as if fearing that fact might be lost sight of. 

A few moments later Count Waldenberg took his seat opposite, 
with the information he had gleaned. The child was the daughter 
of Countess von Bothmer, a widow, and she was staying at the 
Badischer Hof. ; 


“A widow ?” the Princess repeated. 
KK 2 
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“Yes, your Highness; her husband has been dead only a few 
months. She is in deep mourning, and goes nowhere.” 

For all the short distance that lay between the “ Golden Lion ” 
and the Badischer Hof, the Princess was silent, her arm round the 
child, her hand now and then caressing the straying dark locks; 
but when their destination was reached, kissing the delicate cheek, 
she bade her go with this lady, placing the small hand in that of 
her companion. 

“ Go, little one,” she said kindly, “ you must come and see me 
again one day.” 

At the gentle words and the caress, the child prepared to obey, 
but of a sudden paused, and, turning back, flung two soft arms 
round the Princess’s neck and kissed her tenderly on both cheeks. 
And once again, as she stood on the top step in the brilliant sun- 
shine, before entering the house, she looked back, waved her hand 
and smiled. Then the dark passage swallowed her up, and she 
was lost to sight. 

The Princess, leaning forward, watched till she had disappeared, 
then turned her eyes to the blue cloudless sky overhead; but the 
pressure of those soft arms about her throat oppressed her, those 
little tender kisses were still upon her cheeks, the blue above was 
growing misty and indistinct. Far away in the dull little town 
where was her home, a tall stalwart boy was acquiring the know- 
ledge that was to help him one day to take his father’s place in 
the hearts of his people. But this boy, dear as he was, had passed 
beyond her fostering care ; he belonged to his father, to his country, 
only by his love to the woman who had borne him. 

Once, however, life had looked different. Once, when the sad- 
eyed woman had been young, with a passionate joy in all that 
made life so dear, a tiny baby daughter had nestled in her arms, 
and she had seen her future in its sweet eyes. They may take my 
son, she had thought—they wll take him—but my little daughter 
is my own, to remain always my own. 

Alas! one day the nursery had been closed because the son had 
outgrown it, and the daughter had passed for ever beyond its 
happy precincts. 

There was a new name amongst those of her line facing the sad 
mother in the castle chapel—the youngest there, she always 
noticed—and she was left alone to make what she could of life. 

She had hoped for so long that some day she would hold to her 
heart another little one, who should in a measure comfort her for 
what she had lost, but it was not to be. The one son on earth, 
the one daughter in heaven, were to be the children whom God 
had given. 

Small wonder was it then that the tears stole into her eyes at 
the touch of the little stranger, though when she became aware of 
the fact she turned her eyes earthwards again. As she did so, her 
husband leaning forward just touched her hand with his. 
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The little daughter had been very dear to him also, but Heaven 
had been merciful in granting that the terrible illness which had 
struck both children had spared the heir. 

It was a grief still to look back upon, and affected him yet, 
though in a less degree. But now Fraulein von Etzen had re- 
turned with a graceful message from the child’s mother, Count 
Waldenberg had taken his seat, and the two were no longer alone, 
but obliged to think of those who faced them, only the Princess 
was more silent than usual. 

But that little episode, small pebble though it was, thrown into 
the tranquil waters of their life, had nevertheless for all those 
concerned, ever widening ripples. The calm broken-hearted widow 
came in obedience to the expressed wish of the Princess, and the 
two women became acquainted, the mourning mother and the 
mourning wife. 

Something approaching friendship sprang up between the two; 
between the Princess with her duties and pleasures, which divided 
her as it were from those about her, and which served to teach her 
the hard lesson that she was first a Princess and then a mother, 
who, in following her duty, had conquered her despair, and the 
tall, dark-eyed Englishwoman who had buried her love dream in 
her German husband’s grave, saving out of this wreck of her life 
the child’s love only, the little slender three-year-old child, who 
danced along by her slow steps, who caressed her cold cheek, and 
clung to her in love and tenderness, which seemed a reflection of 
that love that she herself had poured out on its dead father. Was 
this child’s doom to be the same as hers? Such passionate love 
to meet such requital ? 

And then she would pause and strive to still the wild thoughts, 
strive to remember that it was the great barrier that had checked 
the flow of the river, that no earthly disillusion had come, that in 
the four years in which it had been permitted her to be his 
cherished wife, nothing had happened to render the past grievous 
to look back upon. 

There was mutual attraction for the two women in each other’s 
companionship. Afterwards they met often, and as time passed, 
the recurring summers found them again and again under the 
lindens, and in the dull solemn rooms of the “‘ Golden Lion.” 

Though, after all, it seemed it could scarcely have been so, for 
the dark-eyed child was only seven years old when, one bright June 
day, the Princess found herself once more in the well-remembered 
place, and being there, and requesting to be informed if Countess 
Bothmer had arrived, was told that her friend was dead, that life 
had proved too hard for her, and that she had lifted the curtain 
and passing behind, had entered where is peace. 

But without, was left the child, deploring its vaguely compre- 
hended loss ; crying aloud for its mother in the stormy passionate 
way that the mother used to recognize as the foreshadowing of the 
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pain that tender heart was to feel, unless life went well with it. 
And the Princess, too, remembered as if it were yesterday, the touch 
of those soft arms about her neck, those sweet kisses on her lips. 

“What has become of the child?” she asked. And the Count 
hastened to tell her that he had learnt they were writing to 
England from her mother’s German home, to see if any of her rela- 
tions were willing to care for her. 

‘They are poor,” he added, “and so, I fear, are her mother's 
people.” 

But as he talked, into the sorrowing Princess’s heart came a great 
resolve that the child should not seek its home beyond the seas, 
but in the dreary empty nurseries of Waldstein. 

And as she resolved, so one day it came to pass. The moving 
years granted a faint reflection of that daughter’s love for which she 
had long vainly yearned ; and though fourteen years had since 
come and gone, never, so it seemed to her, had she again felt such 
desolation as had afflicted her when she looked up into the clear 
blue sky that summer afternoon. 

Once more after that had the deserted nurseries been opened, 
and had echoed to a happy child’s voice; had opened never to be 
closed again, for this time the child who outgrew them and passed 
beyond their portals, did not spread wings and leave a pang in 
each unused toy, which must be shut away to save the mother’s 
heart. 

And as the summers passed the tiny dark-eyed baby grew into 
a slim girl, a girl who, nominally, was the charge of Madame 
D’Egville, but who in reality was the plaything of the court, and 
beyond that, the object on which all the warm heart of the Princess 
seemed to outpour itself. 

This was the daughter she had imagined that blonde-haired 
baby would have grown into, this was the sister whom young 
Prince Oscar should have had to care for, and protect. 

No dread haunted her, as the slim girl developed into a beauti- 
ful dark-browed maiden, that another love than that of brother 
and sister might grow up between these two who had been for so 
long so much to one another. 

No, the fourteen years, in which the boy had stood to the girl 
as elder brother, precluded that. It was not that she combated, 
or put the fear aside—the fear had never been there. 

She had never been a handsome woman, and now time had 
dulled the bright blonde hair that had been the glory of her girl- 
hood ; but the reflective pain that had showed in her blue eyes 
that summer under the lindens had burnt itself away, and only 
calmness was left. Standing now in the soft brilliance of hun- 
dreds of wax-lights, she was fairer to look upon than she had been 
in her youth, especially when, as now, her eyes were turned 
towards the girl by her side: a girl with eyes and hair dark as 
night, in comparison with the delicate colourless cheeks. And, 
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looking at her, the Princess—remembering the pang that had 
shot through her desolate heart when first she had seen her—felt 
afresh grateful to the fate which had granted her so much com- 
fort. 

It was not often quiet little Waldstein was the scene of so 
much gaiety as this ball promised to be. 

But it was an occasion. 

A year ago, Prince Oscar, hitherto such an exceptional Heir 
Apparent as to require nothing beyond the work his regiment 
afforded, had announced his intention of going away to travel, to 
see the world and enlarge his mind with wider scenes. 

“‘ He gives that as his reason,” the Princess had said to Ira, 
“but I trust, I hope, he is realizing that it is time to bring home 
a wife. Do you think so?” as no comment had followed her 
previous words. 

‘It seems possible,” the girl answered. 

“¢ There is no hurry,’ he says,” remarked the Princess, pursuing 
her own train of thought, “ but—his father grows old, and so 
do I. It would please me to see him married.” 

“ Tell him so,” the girl said. ‘Iam sure there is nothing you 
could wish that he would not do.” 

“But I would not urge it,” replied the Princess, and sighed. 
“T would rather he had the chance of choosing his happiness. 
He has been a good son and brother,” stroking the girl’s head as 
it rested against her knee, “he will make a good and faithful 
husband.” 

“Yes.” It was whispered low, but the Princess heard the assent. 
It was one subject on which these two hearts were uniformly in 
accord—their appreciation of this only son, who in their view did 
his work so well in the world, that he merited the crown of 
success. 

Well, now he had had his chance. One whole year he had been 
roving hither and thither. He had seen much that the world has 
to show. European civilization, Eastern splendour, it had all un- 
rolled itself before his eyes, and he had returned to the dull little 
German town, where this court ball was the welcome home. 

He had driven in late this afternoon, under triumphal arches 
and drooping gaudy flags. Strange faces had looked forth a wel- 
come ; friendly voices had spoken their joy at again seeing him ; 
his father, his mother, his adopted sister, had all shown how near 
and dear he was to them, but as yet, in all the talk, no word had 
fallen on the mother’s ear telling that her suspicions had been 
correct, that some other object than sight-seeing had been in his 
thoughts when he went away. And she determined that if no 
word came from him, she would herself speak on the subject so 
near to her heart. “His father grows old and more feeble,” she 
thought, her eyes wandering in his direction. ‘It would please 
him to see his grandchild. He has had time to please himself, 
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but if that is not to be, he must think of others; he does not 
stand alone.” And there was a momentary tightening of her 
heart as she remembered occasions when it had behoved her not 
to consider her own wishes; and she called to mind her own 
axiom, “A Princess first, afterwards a woman.” And he was a 
man, and better able to learn the lesson. 

But, so thinking, remembered for one little moment, without 
regret, the blue-eyed daughter who also might have had some 
such bitter lesson to learn. No, the adopted daughter was better, 
she, so lovely and free—free to follow the dictates of her own 
heart, a give hand and love to any good man who might desire 
the gift. 

Meantime the musicians played on, and from her seat on a 
slightly elevated dais, the Princess was enabled to review the 
dancers as they circled before her. She did not often stay long at 
a ball, indeed a ball at this court was an unusual affair, but to- 
night she remained, though the Prince had withdrawn. He was 
much older than she, and of late he had grown very feeble, and 
anything unusual fatigued him. But she herself, in her son’s 
home coming, felt an excitement that precluded fatigue, or was 
it a faint thrill at the thought of the words she knew would have 
to be spoken on the morrow. 

Her eyes sought him now, and rested with pride and pleasure 
on the tall, stalwart form. Of beauty, he had little or none; he 
was homely-looking, but his plain face was true and honest, and 
the grey eyes could flash with fire or soften with love. 

“He dances with every one,” she thought, noting how re- 
ligiously he changed his partner with every dance, “ except—no, 
he has not danced with Ira. But that is better. She will not 
mind, and others might be disappointed.” 

She will not mind ! 

If the man seemed to mete out his favours equally, so did the 
girl. There was no one to whom a shade more seemed granted 
than the strictest etiquette enforced. She was a court lady, a 
favoured maid of honour, always in attendance, and in addition, 
had been known to many present since she was a tiny child. 

To whoever approached and asked her, she gave her hand indis- 
criminately for waltz or quadrille, or whatever was demanded ; 
and after each dance, as the last note sounded, she came back to 
the Princess’s side and stood there. When she first entered the 
room, there had been a faint flush on her cheeks, born of the 
excitement of the hour, perhaps added to by the admiration her 
appearance excited; but as the hours passed the flush faded and 
she grew whiter, and the smiles about her mouth rarer. 

Time went on; the Princess was already speaking of retiring, 
and Ira was ready also, she did not feel inclined for more dancing. 
She was tired, she must be, unusual though that was, when—her 
own thought seemed repeated aloud close beside her. 
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‘You are tired.” 

She turned her head, the Prince stood beside her. 

“ Yes,” she faltered, scarce knowing what she said. 

“Take one turn with me, nevertheless,” he said. 

It was almost a command, and he did not hesitate, but put his 
strong arm about her slender waist and led her away. 

On went the music, another of those sweet valses which had 
been sounding all the evening, but Ira was no longer tired. The 
quickened beats of her heart, the rhythmic motion of the dance, 
were all alike in tune, and to Prince Oscar also, with his arm about 
her, something new and happier had come. But it was only a few 
moments’ respite, one of those pitiful, brief moments we buy or 
steal from time. 

The music ceased—the Princess was standing up. 

*‘Good-night, Ira,” he said, this time he spoke her name. 
* Good-night ; it is as well,—you are tired.” 

“TI was tired,” she assented softly, or did she merely amend his 
speech ? “ Good-night.” 

Then she passed away from one pair of eyes that watched her 
till she was out of sight, a tall, slender girl, in shining folds of 
satin, with pearls twisted into her dark hair and about her white 
arms and throat; a girl whose happy future possibilities many 
joined with the Princess in envying. 

“ To-morrow,” the Princess thought, as she passed up the wide 
stairs, “I will speak. He has been ever a good son, he will obey 
my wish.” 


But when to-morrow came, there was hurrying to and fro, 
sorrowing of heart and mourning for one who had departed. 

The Prince was dead, and the Princess was weeping in lonely 
widowhood over the faithful heart, stilled for ever. 

The husband of her youth, the father of this stalwart son, who 
strove to comfort her, of that dead daughter. 

But there was one living yet to whom she could turn for conso- 
lation. Whilst this girl was there to twine her arms about her and 
kiss her, she was not quite alone. It seemed to her in this first 
terrible lonely hour that she was reaping some of the great harvest 
of love she had been so richly sowing all these many years. 

Marriage and the future, with its cares and anxieties, were alike 
forgotten. But even death can only push aside earthly plans for a 
moment. He is supreme for his little hour of kingship, but even 
while he is supreme, the hour is running to its close, and his wor- 
shippers are fain, first in thought and then in deed, to turn to other 
things. With her husband in his grave, and her son standing in 
his father’s place, more than ever did it seem necessary to consider 
that great question of his future wife. The wooing would now be 
done with a heavy heart—the Princess sighed as she thought of it 
—but public duties must be considered first, and so she spoke. 
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Spoke tenderly and kindly, as all his life she had ever spoken 
when it had seemed to her it was well to do so, and he listened 
courteously to what she had to say. He did not look at her; once 
he rose and took a turn about the room, and when he came back 
he pushed his chair a little nearer to hers, so that they were not 
face to face, but when she had spoken, he assented : 

“You are right,” he said; “after Saturday I will speak to you 
again. Till then, I will consider the subject.” 

Saturday was the day on which the new Prince was to take the 
oaths to his country. 

The Princess was satisfied. 

There had been no distaste shown to the subject—no levity. 
The position in which he now stood had impressed its seriousness 
upon him, and he would not fail. 

When he had so spoken, he did not linger. He kissed her 
before he left, but he added nothing to his previous words. 

When he had gone, the Princess sent for Ira, and a few minutes 
later she entered the room, looking taller and paler than ever in 
her heavy mourning dress. 

Seated by the elder woman’s side, the latter told her of the 
weight that had been lifted from her heart by Prince Oscar’s 
willing acquiescence. 

The girl’s head was resting against the Princess’s knee, and she 
laid her hand upon it. 

“You have been a good daughter to me, Ira, you are as dear 
to me as if you were in truth my own; you feel for him, I know, 
you, who are brotherless, as a sister, therefore, I tell to you my 
trouble and my relief.” 

‘I, who am brotherless,” the girl repeated. ‘Yes, I wish him 
well, as dearly as if I were his sister. Is he not your son,” and 
she kissed the hand she held, “ my dear, adopted mother ? ” 

She was still resting thus when the Prince re-entered the room. 
He changed colour a little when he saw his mother was no longer 
alone, but Ira did not. She would have risen had not the Prin- 
cess’s restraining hand prevented her, so she remained on in the 
same position. But her eyes followed the restless steps of the 
man as he paced once or twice up and down the apartment ; then 
he paused by his mother’s side, looking down at the two women, 
with whom for fourteen years his life had been so intimate, and 
from whom now, it was decreed, he should take the dividing 
step. 

Not for love’s sake, but for duty. 

He paused, standing thus a moment, and then: “Ira,” he said, 
and his voice was quiet and grave, like his face, ‘“‘ my mother—our 
mother—has been telling me that the time has come when I 
should marry ; that I owe this to those over whom I am called to 
rule, and I have agreed to a wish that seems to her, and to me 
also, to be right. I desired to tell you this myself,” he went on, 
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‘ because of the many, many years during which you have been a 
dear sister to me ; I wished to keep nothing back from you.” 

“You were right and kind,” she replied, kneeling up, but still 
with one hand clasping the Princess’s. “ Everything that concerns 
you I am glad to hear—everything that can make you happier I 
wish for.” 

“It is not happiness my mother urges, but duty.” 

“Perhaps, my son—let us trust it will be so—the one will 
include the other.” 

He made no reply in words. He stooped and kissed his mother 
and was turning away, when he took a step back, and bending 
down, took in his own the girl’s small white hand and pressed it to 


his lips. 


Saturday came, and both women in their mourning robes were 
present, as were all the rank and dignity of the small kingdom, to 
witness the ceremony of the young Prince’s inauguration into his 
new honours. 

He was pale, which was not surprising, but he impressed 
every one by the gravity and dignity of his look and mien. 

It was a grave moment, and as such he met it. 

For all his lack of beauty there was much to admire in the 
manly bearing, the tall strong figure and those honest grey eyes, 
which looked one fairly in the face with not a thought he wished 
to hide. 

“ With all he has, and with what he is,” his mother thought, as 
she watched him, “one must be found to love him for himself. 
Such a son and brother merits a good wife.” 

She listened with pride to the clear beautiful voice, whose every 
syllable reached her ears, as he swore to walk in his father’s steps, 
and preserve his country, as far as in him lay, from foreign foe. 

The mother listened with pride, but to the girl by her side it 
seemed as if each word were a link in the chain that was binding 
him to the future, a future from which his past was shut out. And 
after all, what had the past. held for him ? 

The tender protecting love of « man for a young sister, whom he 
had watched grow up from babyhood ; but now that it must be cut 
a he was ready and able to make his future such as he would 

ave it. 

“A man is strong and able to do it,” she thought. And so 
thinking, lifted her eyes and met his. 

The vows were made, the burden was taken up, the future 
accepted, but in accepting it, there was much to which he must 
bid good-bye. 

To him likewise it was the forging of the links, and those links 
were the future. . 

It was not in his nature to swerve from the inevitable, and duty 
represented to him the inevitable. He would scarcely allow him- 
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self to think that there was another and a brighter side to life, had 
he only had himself and one other to consider. 

Under that grave, somewhat commonplace exterior had grown 
up and blossomed one beautiful flower, which had bloomed without 
hope to nourish it, or any possible chance that he might live to 
enjoys its fragrance; and now the day was come when he must 
acknowledge to himself that the twelve months’ absence had been 
of no avail, that those previous fourteen years could not be as if 
they had not existed, that without even speaking of that which 
was in his heart, he must turn away and form fresh ties for him- 
self: do this, when it seemed to have been revealed to him that 
if he had been free, his love would have been a treasured gift. 
Denial is hard to bear, but surely renunciation is harder. 

Thus he thought, as he stood, the links forged ; himself, his 
strength, his love, everything he had, vowed to the service of his 
country, and the sacrifice accepted. 

Then it was, in the pause that followed, he looked across the 
intervening crowd until his eyes rested on those dark ones turned 
towards him, and they told the story. She understood then, 
understood, if she had not before, that this was the return de- 
manded of her for all the good gifts that had been hers from 
babyhood. 

He had spared her; no love whispers marred the memory of 
those happy years she had known. 

He had been true and faithful, not because he was cold or in- 
different, but because he loved her. 

And of her it was demanded that her strength should equal his ; 
that no weakness, no faltering on her part should make harder for 
him the road he had to tread. 

She met his look tenderly, unwaveringly, as if she had spoken 
and had said: “Trust me, I am strong and courageous,” and 
though for a moment the tears clouded her sight, they did not fall. 


Afterwards there was no time for tears. There was the mother 
to comfort, her proud words to sympathize with. 

“ He has promised me,” she said, “ that when the six months of 
mourning are over he will go to see the Princess Sophie. I have 
heard much of her, her mother was a friend of mine yearsago. It 
seems desirable at least he should make her Acquaintance.” 

“And he will go?” 

“Yes, he has promised.” 

‘“‘ That is well, it will make you happier.” 

“ My loved child,” and the Princess kissed the girlfondly. “ Yes, 
it will settle the future, which, as it is, remains an anxiety to me. 
But I shall still have you. I always wished for a daughter, because 
the country could not rob me of her. I shall have you—for a 
time—I suppose,” and she smiled a little sadly. 

“I think you will have me always,” the girl replied. 
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No, there was little time for thought. But in church next day, 
with the court chaplain preaching an appropriate sermon on 
crowns and vanities, she was enabled to think a little, and it 
seemed as if in running accompaniment to his truisms, a counter 
stream flowed through her own mind. 

It was not what they gave, but what they took away that 
seemed so great to her. Whilst the preacher spoke of the gain, 
she seemed to feel only the loss ; but perhaps after all it is easy to 
see the loss in things in which the appreciable gain is not to our- 
selves. 

More clearly than the preacher’s words, of which but few 
reached her ears, was she following out the future of the man who 
was seated but so few feet from her. His thoughts apparently 
were not wandering, his grave eyes rested on the preacher’s face. 
With folded arms he remained motionless; he was possibly fol- 
lowing out his own future also, but seeing it in somewhat different 
hues from those in which the girl was painting it. 

Princess Sophie was pretty and winning, she had heard—and 
the girl’s heart ached—and would probably make him a good and 
tender wife. Well-born, rich and dowered with beauty, he could 
scarcely do better. And did not she, Ira, wish him to be happy ? 

a that heart-throb. Did she wish it at such a cost as 
that ? : 

Self could not be conquered yet, she decided ; self must still be 
much more to her than he was, if that were the case. She turned 
her eyes away, and the dull winter sunshine streaming in, threw 
faint reflective colours from a gorgeous painted window on to the 
inscription that had faced her Sunday after Sunday for fourteen 
years : 

HERE RESTS 
DOROTHEA, 
AGED TWO YEARS. 


And out from her resting place a voice seemed to speak, bidding 
her remember that it was hers, this dead child’s place she had 
taken, whose duties she was bound to fulfil. “It is in my name 
you love him,” the voice said; “remember it is in mine, his 
sister’s place, you stand.” 

‘I will remember, Dorothea,” Ira replied mentally as, by the 
side of the sorrowing Princess, she turned homewards. 


Time passed, spring, a long bitter spring, at last giving way to 
a faint attempt at something better. But dreary as the spring 
was, in that sad, widowed household, where every one strove to 
hide from those with whom they lived the sorrow that filled their 
days, with such sadness at home, and faint distant throbbings of 
coming disaster abroad, still to Ira it was more terrible to watch 
the months slipping away, and to know that the six months were 
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nearly over, and that then the final step would be taken. It 
seemed to her it would be worse, and yet as it was, what comfort 
lay in these dreary nights and days, when she was training her- 
self to meet the inevitable future that was so surely advancing. 
As to Prince Oscar himself, he met it as he met everything that 
was put in his way to be accomplished, with a grave aspect that 
might perhaps hide a great deal of pain. But pain can be borne, 
often must be; and to make a moan over it only hurts others, and 
not one whit avails ourselves. 

Probably the Princess, in the days when she was young and the 
waters had overflowed her own soul, had met her troubles with 
some such strong countenance. But she was older now, and 
feebler, and clung ever more and more closely to the girl who was 
always with her. 

“I fear, Ira, I lose my courage somewhat, but I have borne 
much.” 

“It is over now,” the girl answered soothingly. 

“Yes, one outlives it all, until one wonders whether the gain 
were worth the suffering. Perhaps, if we could only understand 
it at the time, we should see how needless is the pain we endure. 
If we could only then believe that we should outlive it ! ” 

“ But we do not,” Ira replied with sudden comprehension. 
“It is all there, woven into your life. You would not be to me 
what you are without it.” 

And scarcely understanding the full meaning of the words, 
kissing her, the mother’s heart was comforted. 

But whilst they prepared, the man and the girl, in such different 
ways for the swiftly approaching future, the cold grays of spring 
were melting into the golden greens of early summer. The time 
of promise was approaching more nearly its glad consummation, 
whilst the man went calmly about his daily work seemingly un- 
moved, and the girl fought and struggled, and passionately wept 
and prayed, offering up her hope, her love, everything she had to 
yield ; learning day by day what the struggle was to cost, envying 
Prince Oscar his calm, which she scarcely understood. Perhaps 
his simpler nature was not fully comprehended by the more com- 
plex one of hers who watched him. Perhaps what she attributed 
to a thousand varied motives, such as ruled her own passionate 
soul, was in reality but a willing, brave obedience to a law that it 
was impossible to combat. 

But at length the day came on which she looked to have bidden 
him farewell, the day on which she had so often pictured him 
riding away in a direction where her thoughts could too easily 
follow him, guessing so fully all the future. Seeing on to the end 
of the journey, even to the return home; on to the happy day 
when he should re-enter the little town, as he had done once 
before, under flower-wreathed arches and drooping flags, only this 
time a fair girl would be seated by his side, and marriage bells 
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clashing overhead. All this she had pictured to herself so often, 
and yet it was not to be—at least not now. Instead of going 
forth in search of his bride, all gentler thoughts had to be put 
away for the moment, all personal hopes merged in the one 
necessity of arming and joining with those who, hand in hand, 
were sallying forth to meet the enemy whose threatening voices 
reached them from the farther shore. 

All the little Court of Waldstein was stirred, faintly thrilled in 
response to the rising tumult abroad. Young and old alike declared 
themselves ready to join with those who were eager to avenge the 
insult to their country. There was no lack of ready soldiers even 
in this dull little town. It was with pride that the Princess told 
Ira of the regiments that should serve to swell the advancing 
army. But to neither of them had one fear come. 

*‘ Not you, Oscar, not you,” his mother cried, learning his deci- 
sion. “ There are so many others. We give our soldiers, our money, 
everything we have—but not you. Do you stay to guard and 
care for us.” And as he still shook his head, “ There are older 
men, men who have had experience; it is right that they should 

ae 

“And I also, mother. It is decided. Do you doubt me?” he 
smiled a little. ‘Iam a good soldier. Ask those who know.” 

But she only clung to him and’wept. My son, all that I have 
left, I am weak and cowardly. I cannot bear to part from you.” 

“You have Ira, mother. She will comfort you.” 

“Yes, yes, she is dear to me also. But that you should go 
now, when I had hoped that you would be preparing for such a 
different expedition.” 

“ It is a reprieve,” he replied. 

He did not smile; he seemed merely to be giving utterance to 
the simple thought of his heart, but the words checked his 
mother’s tears, and something of his own stillness and gravity 
entered into her. 

There is an intuition that love alone can give, and fora moment 
her heart seemed to echo the thought of his. 


‘It is a reprieve.” 

That was the thought of another heart, as Ira entered the room 
at the summons of the Princess, to bid farewell to Oscar. 

Her eyes were circled with dark shadows, the result of many 
sleepless hours, and her mouth had forgotten its smiles, but 
then the time was too anxious for every woman in the land to 
admit of gaiety. 

And yet, until she entered the room and saw him standing by 
his mother’s side, his mother in her heavy black robes, her feverish 
hand clasping his, her anxious eyes turned towards him—until 
then, the possibly darker, more fateful issue of this reprieve had 
never occurred to her. 
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But now in one moment, it seemed as if she saw what hitherto 
had been hidden from her sight—or was it that she had refused 
to see? 

That there are other issues possible in this world of ours—that 
sometimes the knot we cannot untie is cut by a Fate no less kind 
than cruel. 

Was she thinking all this, standing white and still within a few 
paces of the pair in the window—or were his grave steady eyes 
telling it to her ? 

The colour was leaving her cheeks, her lips; she knew it, and 
she stretched out her hand to the one she felt was ready to 
take it. 

Such a strong hand! It steadied for a moment the fluttering 
heart, and again she saw clearly, heard distinctly the voice that 
spoke. 

“Tra,” that same soft mention of her name as on the night of 
the ball—as on the day when he had told her he had decided to 
marry, “Ira, I am going away. In your charge I leave my mother. 
By the memory of the fourteen years in which we have loved each 
other—and her—do not fail me.” 

J will not fail you.” 

Her voice was now quite steady again, her eyes did not droop 
before his. No, it was not she who would fail. 

“When I return ”—his arm was about his mother, but his hand 
still retained the slender one he had taken—“ we will again resume 
the threads of our daily life—7f I return,” he amended. “If Ido 
not ”—even his mother was hushed by the quiet voice—I have 
told you my wish. Remember whose place you have held all these 
years, remember that in that case you will have to fill my place 
also.” 

“T will try.” 

Stooping he kissed his mother, gently unclasping her hand from 
his arm. 

‘‘ Whatever happens, Ira,” kissing once the hand he held, “I 
shall Jook back with happiness to the years I have spent here. I 
am happier now at the thought that you are here; my trust in 
you is so perfect that it spares me some trouble to know that I 
leave my mother in your care.” 

The tears were in her eyes, though they did not fall, but her 
voice she could not control. It was in silence that she drew her 
hand from his; in silence, except for one faltering farewell, she 
watched him move away. But as he stood thus, his hand on the 
lock, with but one step to take him out of her sight, perhaps for 
ever, the momentary weakness was conquered. 

She took a few swift steps to his side, repeating his name, 
* Oscar !” 

At the word he looked back and paused as she approached him, 
holding out her arms. 
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“‘Qscar,” she said again, low and tenderly, “my dear, dear 
brother, I cannot let you go like this. After so many years of a 
sister’s tenderest love, I cannot let you leave me without bidding, 
‘God bless you, and bring you safely back to us,’ without the 
kiss which we never parted without for so many years.” 

It seemed to Ira that for the first time there was a faint shadow 
of wavering in the eyes that had met hers so bravely these last 
six months, a look of pain which had not been there before she 
spoke. But it vanished, was conquered in a moment; he stooped 
his head a little, and she clasped her arms about his neck and 
kissed him softly, in memory of those bygone happy days. Then 
his lips touched her forehead where the dark hair waved, and he 
was gone, and she remained to obey his last words and comfort 
his sorrowing mother. 


: And after all the knot was cut, not left to weak mortal fingers 
to struggle with and vainly endeavour to untie. 

One swift shot on the battle-field decided the question which 
had perplexed so many; but the decision, if it gave peace to one, 
broke one woman’s heart. She had outlived so much, but this left 
her a drooping, desolate shadow of her former self; a shadow which 
only lived in the memory of what had been, a memory that Ira’s 
tenderness alone could call out of the past. 

To Ira herself it seemed the end had come before; he was 
scarcely more dead now than when he had turned back that sum- 
mer morning at her soft call and had let her kiss him for farewell. 
Then he had gone, taking with him the sunshine, after that 
nothing could happen of any great importance. 

That was his “ Good-bye” to her, and that it was said on the 
threshold of life or of death seemed but of trifling moment. In 
some subtle fashion she understood that it was well with him; 
ee he did not grieve over the greater form the reprieve had 
taken. 

She did not weep or lament ; she but gathered up the broken 
threads and did what she could. 

There was his last wish to be fulfilled, his mother to be cared 
for. And it was well she was there, for in this fresh building up 
of the German fatherland the little court, that had been her 
home, was no longer needed. There was no one to be put aside, 
no one to seize the sceptre and dispute its possession. He who 
should have ruled, slept with his fathers, and there was no one to 
take his place. 

The vision that had haunted the girl so long of the day when 
he should enter the welcoming city under flags and arches, with 
his bride by his side, did not arise to trouble her. Instead it 
was a soldier’s funeral that passed slowly through black-hung 
streets. Sad music wailing through the air, telling of the hope 
of a house laid low; the masterless steed, the weeping spectators, 

LL 
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it all seemed grievously to speak of a life of promise broken in 
cwain, 

For the young sleeper, for the broken-hearted mother, there was 
mourning everywhere. Only to one girl the tears were mingled 
with some faint far-off shadow of peace;—only by her, through 
some swift subtle intuition that love alone can give, it was under- 
stood that when the Reprieve was enlarged into the wider order of 
Release, it was with joy, not sorrow, the command was heard. 








WILKIE COLLINS. 


By H. CHARTRES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KING SOLOMON’S WIVES,” “A CHANGELING,” ETC, 


EW have worked harder than the veteran novelist who has just 
passed away. Of his numerous books some are admirable, all 
are readable. To a certain extent he was his own worst rival. 
Although he was not afraid of the author of the “ Woman in 
White,” it must have been a hard task to follow that masterpiece 
of sensational fiction. Only the historian of the ‘“ Moonstone” 
could have done so with success. Which is the better is still an 
open question. Those who only know his later works may have 
some difficulty in understanding the enthusiasm with which his 
earlier successes were received. Towards the end, his style, never 
his strongest point, was disfigured by mannerisms, which must 
have had rather an irritating effect upon the student, whose criti- 
cism was not softened by a remembrance of the author at his best. 
There was a tone he was very fond of—for want of a better expres- 
sion it may be described as a species of literary archness—which at 
times must have galled the gentlest reader. To the last he told his 
stories as well as ever ; but the story was not always so well worth 
the telling. When Wilkie Collins deserted tea to turn his attention 
to literature, the American school of infinite analysis was unknown, 
and the reading public inclined to the belief that a novelist should 
have a story to tell. In a preface to the “ Woman in White,” 
Wilkie Collins states his own views on this subject : 

‘‘T have always held the old-fashioned opinion that the primary 
object of a work of fiction should be to tell a story, and I have 
never believed that the novelist who properly performed this first 
condition was in danger on that account of neglecting the deline- 
ation of character. It may be possible in novel writing to present 
character successfully without telling a story, but it is not possible 
to tell a story successfully without presenting character.” 

That Wilkie Collins was a novelist of sensation was quite enough 
to provoke the antagonism of the new school. Sensational novels, 
they argued, are often deficient in study of character. These novels 
are sensational; therefore we decide, off-hand, that the characters 
in them are puppets, and unworthy a superior critic’s attention. 
This was the kind of reasoning by which it was sought to deprecate 
a success they could not deny. With the great novel-reading public 
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Wilkie Collins has always been popular. A few years ago the Pall 
Mall Gazette published a competition for the most popular living 
author. Wilkie Collins distanced all competitors. One may not 
agree with the verdict, but it shows that his best work has not 
been forgotten. Of nothing is the superior critic so fond as to find 
fault with a thing, excellent in its way, because it does not happen to 
be something quite different, which the critic prefers. We all know 
the popular novel of this kind of person. Its tone is intensely sad, 
because if you are not sad it argues that you are not a person of 
culture, and this style of fiction appeals alone to the cultured. 
Moods have their fashion like everything else, and many a person 
whom nature intended to be a practical joker, with a taste for 
Dickens, reads Ibsen gloomily and cultivates in melancholy the 
pleasure of being sad. The heroine dresses beautifully and is 
married to an unsympathetic husband. Somehow or other, though 
he is often a rascal, one never has the heart to be seriously angry 
with the husband. For the rest, a middle-aged admirer with a 
taste for mild flirtation, and a young man thrown in as a foil; 
generally he has been blighted early and is ladylike in his 
habits and addicted to cheap cynicism. Sometimes the heroine’s 
father is introduced, a nice old man, who collects butterflies. He 
is always popular, perhaps because one sees so little of him. 
Nothing ever happens. The characters sit in chairs and talk to 
one another. When they do not do this, the author talks about 
them. They are all brilliant, at least we are told so—you might 
not guess it from their conversation—except the middle-aged phil- 
anderer. He is admittedly dull. He makes up for this by being 
worthy. After about four hundred pages of this there is a death, 
generally his. You survive it better than the heroine, who lives 
unhappily ever afterwards, not that. she ever was remarkable for 
cheerfulness. The only person who is happy is the rascally hus- 
band, who does not live with his wife, but enjoys himself indefi- 
nitely, generally at Paris. One feels he must have gone through a 
good deal, and makes allowances. Lady readers are less charitable ; 
they despise him, and say it’s a beautiful story. After a course 
of fiction on these lines, the average man wants a change. If only 
the worthy admirer would harden his heart and run away with the 
heroine—a course he has been obviously anxious to adopt all along 
—it would be something; but one knows he won’t, and the know- 
ledge depresses you. One longs with a certain shamefacedness 
for a good old-fashioned novel of incident—a novel, as Thackeray 
says, “without love or talking, or any of that sort of nonsense, 
but containing plenty of fighting, robbing and rescuing.” Not so 
long ago it was almost a cry of despair. We were led captive by the 
American school. In their victory they trampled on our necks and 
destroyed our idols. Thackeray and Dickens were out of date, so we 
were informed, and Mr. Howells clinched the matter by announcing 
that all the stories had been told. It was a time of tribulation 
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and dreary captivity, but the deliverer was at hand.- It was the 
ingenious editor of Truth, ever the champion of the oppressed, 
who discovered the new David who was to slay with a shilling 
book our intolerable Goliath. With ‘Called Back” began the 
revival of the sensational novel. ‘The short notice in Truth 
which first brought it into notice, declared it was as exciting as 
anything Wilkie Collins had written in his best days. 

Perhaps some of the young generation of novel readers were 
induced by this to turn back to the * Woman in White” and the 
‘ Moonstone.” In that case they owed another debt to the author 
of * Called Back.” It is not improbable. A reading public, which 
is reduced to seeking its arid sensation in African deserts and 
the slipshod interiors of hansom cabs, could not afford to disregard 
the best sensational novels in English. Still, tne modern critic 
has never quite forgiven Wilkie Collins for being a sensational 
novelist. It may not be the highest type of novel—our author 
was himself conscious of that; but at its best it is a very good 
thing. Nothing is probably easier than to write a bad sensational 
story, and nothing harder than to write a good one. 

At the commencement of “ Fallen Leaves” these remarks were 
addressed to “readers in general:” “ The two qualities in fiction 
which hold the highest rank in your estimation are character and 
humour. I have always myself tried to combine the different 
merits of a good novel in one and the same work, and I have 
never succeeded in keeping an equal balance. In the present 
story you will find the scales inclining on the whole in favour of 
character and humour. This has not happened accidentally— 
advancing years and health that stands sadly in need of improve- 
ment warn me, if I am to vary my way of work, that I may have 
little time to lose. Without waiting for future opportunities, I 
have kept your standard of merit more constantly before my eyes 
in writing this book.” 

In spite of his efforts, it is by his novels of plot and incident 
that he will be known. 

“Fallen Leaves” was not a success. The idea of a young 
socialist, Amelius Goodenheart, who has been educated in a body 
of primitive Christian socialists, of Illinois, U.S., and comes over 
to London to see the world, is full of opportunities. How Amelius 
uses them is a matter of opinion. The world did not agree with 
Wilkie Collins, and there was a good deal to be said for its view. 
Mrs. Grundy was shocked, and the second edition of his adven- 
tures has never been published. It would have been an in- 
teresting book, but would not probably have added to his -fame. 
Wilkie Collins’s touch was hardly delicate enough for his subject, 
though a more harmless book was never written. It is curious to 
note an occasional rebellion against the respectable despotism of 
the amiable tradesman who presides over our novels. His earliest 
success, * Basil,” is said to have offended some. An illustrated 
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‘paper, in which “ The Law and the Lady” appeared, considered it 
necessary to apologize for certain passages—one does not quite 
know why. 

In the “New Magdalen,” a somewhat unfortunate title, one 
feels the moral is rather inverted. One ought, and probably would, 
if she were not such an uninteresting person, sympathize with 
Grace Roseberry when she rises from the dead, practically, to find 
that no one wants her after the effort. 

In the pages of “Belgravia” he revenged himself on Mrs. 
Grundy by making the heroine of one of his stories marry her 
groom. This was bad enough; but not content with that, he 
allowed her to live happily with him ever afterwards, which was 
more than the polite public would stand. The comparison with 
Gaboriau and Boisgobey is inevitable, but it is not one the English 
writer need fear. The interest in Gaboriau’s tales is narrower. He 
is solely the novelist of crime. His stories are all police stories. 
Then again, there is a sameness in his method. The plan of 
beginning at the end and devoting the rest of the book to explain- 
ing how he got there (what Anthony Trollope called the cart before 
the horse method) becomes monotonous. With Gaboriau the 
story is everything. One is fascinated by his extraordinary 
ingenuity, and aghast at the circumstantial evidence piled up 
against the hero, although it never takes you in again; but the 
characters never interest except in so far as they are incidental to 
the tale. The immortal Lecocq himself, glorious and impassive as 
he is, proves but a shadowy acquaintance. One feels that if ever 
it became necessary to employ one of those gentlemen who are to 
be trusted (as the advertisements say) to conduct confidential 
inquiries for the nobility and gentry with discretion, we would 
probably get some one much more like our humbler friend, Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

Boisgobey had a marvellous gift of opening his story with a 
curdling effect, but tvo frequently allows his imagination to run 
riot. He has no self-restraint. There is a sublime disregard of 
probabilities that puts us unnecessarily on our guard. What could 
be better than the opening pages of “ La Tresse Blonde?” A party 
of young men, after a late supper, ride across the Bois de Boulogne. 
Meeting an old man with a basket, what more natural than that, 
out of sheer gaiety of heart, they should snatch the basket off his 
back and ride away with it. To their astonishment, instead of 
pursuing them, he plunges into the forest and disappears. The 
basket is opened and a woman’s head is found inside—a woman’s 
head covered with resplendent golden hair. Could anything be 
fuller of more delightful promise? Somehow or other it is not 
fulfilled. In pursuit of the owner of the head, we wander into 
sewers, and somehow or other, after incredible adventures, get lost 
in the quicksands of Normandy. If we are conscientious we per- 
severe to the end, but the temptation to skip is irresistible, and 
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before we finish, we are rather sorry the lady in question was not 
like Captain Mayne Reid’s horseman—without a head to cause all 
this bother. 

Wilkie Collins, while his plots were marvels of constructive 
ingenuity, had, in spite of the superior critics, the gift of interest- 
ing us in his characters. They may be subordinate to his plot, 
but they are unmistakably there. In Fosco we have quite an 
original villain. Gone is the theory for ever that fat implies 
good-nature. It is said that Fosco grew obese by accident. It 
has been suggested that a lady complained to the author of the 
“Woman in White” that in her travels in Novel-land she had 
never encountered a fat villain. We prefer to believe it other- 
wise ; Fosco thin would lose all his charm. Miss Halcombe, the 
brave woman of the story, is charming. How well the incident 
is told where she creeps along the verandah and listens to Count 
Fosco and Sir Percival Glyde plotting in the smoking-room below. 
Walter Hartwright tells his story in a manly way, and Pesca, 
who saves the whole situation at the crisis, is delightful; even 
his wicked baronet, Sir Percival Glyde, that good old puppet of 
fiction, does not creak too obviously. His heroes are pleasant 
gentlemen, and we can understand their falling in love with the 
heroine. His humour has been described as forced and mechanicai. 
Like most disciples of Dickens, he did not always imitate the best 
points of his master. Still, there is humour in his books. If one 
is not quite so surprised at learning that Miss Clack’s Diary, in 
the “ Moonstone,” was written during a severe attack of rheumatic 
fever, as the author intended, the steward Betteredge, whose 
vade mecum is “ Robinson Crusoe,” in the same work, is full of 
humour. What can be better than Betteredge’s account of his 
marriage? his courtship, actuated by “economy, with a dash of 
love ;” his misgivings as the time draws near, and his attempt to 
get out of it, “in obedience to the laws,” by offering his future 
wife “a feather bed and fifty shillings to be off the bargain.” 
His misgivings were not altogether without foundation, according 
to his summing-up of the married state: “ How it was I don’t 
understand, but we always seemed, with the best of motives, to be 
getting in one another’s way. When I wanted to go upstairs, 
there was my wife coming down; or when my wife wanted to go 
down, there was I coming up. That-is married life according to 
my experience of it.” The whole of Betteredge’s story is spon- 
taneously funny. There is none of that effort which one feels in 
some of his other studies. 

Every one likes Sergeant Cuff, the detective, whose only ambi- 
tion is to retire and grow his roses in peace. In the “ Woman in 
White,” Pesca, the little Italian, with his zeal for everything 
English, including our athletic amusements, which he is firmly 
persuaded he can master by the light of nature, is decidedly 
amusing—conventional, if you will, but still entertaining. Mr. 
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Fairlie is a capital sketch of a thoroughly selfish hypochondriac ; 
and after reading “ Man and Wife,” one is not sorry to have made 
the acquaintance of Sir Peter Lundie. Mr. James Payn somewhere 
complains that nature is the worst plagiarist, and points out how 
unblushingly she has stolen some of his best incidents. In 
‘‘ Armadale” there is a most admirable description of a recent 
agitation, written, though it was, years before. Socurious is the 
resemblance that, in spite of the length of the extract, we venture 
to give it here. 

Young Bashwood, it must be explained, is describing to his 
father a passage in Miss Gwilt’s career :—‘ The two legal points 
relied on for the defence were: first, there was no evidence to 
connect her with the possession of poison; and secondly, that the 
medical witnesses differed in their conclusions as to the particu- 
lar drug which had killed him, both good points and both well 
worked ; but the evidence on the other side bore down everything 
before it. The prisoner was proved to have had no less than three 
excellent reasons for killing her husband. He had treated her 
with almost unexampled barbarity. He had left her in a will 
mistress of a fortune on his death, and she was, by her own con- 
fession, contemplating an elopement with another man. Having 
set forth these motives, the prosecution next showed by evidence, 
which was never once shaken on any one single point, that the 
one person in the house who could by any human possibility have 
administered the poison was the prisoner at the bar. What could 
the judge and jury do with such evidence before them as this? 
The verdict was ‘Guilty’ as a matter of course, and the judge 
declared that he agreed with it. The female portion of the 
audience was in hysterics, and the male portion of it was not much 
better. The judge sobbed and the bar shuddered. She was 
sentenced to death in sucha scene as had never been previously 
witnessed in a court of justice.” 

So far, allowing for a few differences of detail, the parallel is 
pretty close. What follows:—* On the evening of the trial two or 
three of the young bucaniers of literature went down to two 
or three newspaper offices and wrote two or three heartrending 
leading articles on the proceedings in court. The next morning 
the public caught light like tinder, and the prisoner was tried over 
again before an amateur court of justice in the columns of the 
newspapers.” 

Those who read their newspapers in August last—some happier 
mortals may have been beyond their reach—will not have much 
difficulty in recognizing the rest. 

‘‘ All the people who had no personal experience whatever on the 
subject seized their pens and rushed (by kind permission of the 
editors) into print. Doctors who had not attended the sick man, 
and who had not been present at the examination of the body, 
declared by dozens he had died a natural death. Barristers with- 
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out business, who had not heard the evidence, attacked the jury, 
who had, and judged the judge who had sat on the bench before 
some of them were born. The general public followed the lead of 
the barristers and the doctors, and the young bucaniers who had 
set the thing going. Here was the law they all paid to protect 
them doing its duty in dreadful earnest! Shocking! Shocking! 
The British public rose to protest as one man against the working 
of its own machinery, and the Home Secretary in a state of distrac- 
tion went to the judge. The judge held firm. He had said it was 
the right verdict at the time, and said so still. ‘But suppose,’ 
says the Home Secretary, ‘that the prosecution had tried some 
other way of proving her guilty at the trial than the way they did try 
—what would you and the jury have done then?’ Of course, it was 
quite impossible for the judge to say. This comforted the Home 
Secretary to begin with, and when he got the judge’s consent after 
that to have the conflict of medical evidence submitted to one great 
doctor, and when the one great doctor took the merciful view, 
after expressly stating in the first instance that he knew practi- 
cally nothing of the merits of the case, the Home Secretary was 
perfectly satisfied. The prisoner’s death-warrant went into the 
waste-paper basket, and the verdict of the newspapers carried the 
day.” 

For those who are curious upon the subject of coincidences, 
Wilkie Collins tells an interesting story in an appendix to 
“‘ Armadale.” At the end of that fascinating work, Miss Gwilt has 
determined to murder Allan Armadale in Dr.Downard’s sanatorium. 
It is to be done by introducing poisoned air into the room where 
he is sleeping. At'the crisis she relents, and carrying him out of 
the fatal room, returns to die there herself. As a new method of 
murder this created considerable interest at the time. A year and 
a half, as the author tells us, since the end of “ Armadale” was 
sketched, a vessel lay at Liverpool, which was looked after by one 
man who slept on board, in the capacity of ship-keeper. Ona 
certain day in the week this man was found dead in the deck- 
house. On the next day a second man who took his place was 
carried dying to the Northern Hospital. On the third day a third 
ship-keeper was appointed, and was found dead in the deck-house, 
which had already proved fatal to the other two. The name of 
that ship was the “Armadale,” and the proceedings at the inquest 
proved that the three men had all been suffocated by sleeping in 
poisoned air. 

There have been few writers who have written more engrossing 
books. His were bad hooks to pick up for the casual ten minutes 
before the dressing bell. The ten minutes went very quickly, 
and found you still reading at the end, and before you knew 
where you were you found yourself distressingly late for dinner. 
He certainly had the gift of exciting his readers. He not only 
tried to make your flesh creep, but succeeded in that enthralling 
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operation. The effect is produced by legitimate means; he is no 
believer in the mere vulgar piling up of horrors for horror’s sake. 
He has none of the thirst for blood of the modern shilling dread- 
ful. In the “Moonstone,” perhaps his best story, there is only 
one murder, and that is done behind the scenes. 

Even the lazy boy at Chur, who by this time, if his kindly 
observer’s prophecy be true, must know most plots, and is no 
longer surprised when the stranger turns out to be the rightful 
earl, would have to exert all his ingenuity—experience will help 
him little, as the idea of the theft is absolutely original—to find 
out who stole the moonstone. Our interest is secured from the 
moment we hear the history of the diamond. From its disappear- 
ance the most hardened novel devourer (it would almost excite a 
publisher’s reader) sits breathless while suspicion is tossed from 
one to another until the real culprit is traced by the boy with the 
gooseberry eyes. 

There is only one point in “The Moonstone” where, possibly 
owing to a sceptical mind, we are conscious of a little mistrust. 
In that second experiment with the opium can we be quite sure 
that Franklin Blake is not shamming? He did not steal the 
stone, so there would not be much harm done if he were. There 
was a great deal at stake, and Rachel Verinder was a nice girl. 
Besides which there was always the chance of the opium not 
having the same result the second time. Still, we will hope he 
was not, or, at any rate, that he has confessed to her by this time 
if he were. 

In his more recent stories he relied perhaps too much on the 
introduction of the supernatural. This is generally fatal to a sen- 
sational novel. It destroys at once the sense of reality, its saving 
clause. Apart from this, the reader is apt to resent it. It throws 
out his calculations. It is no good speculating on the probable 
course which will appeal to the intelligence of a ghost. He feels 
the author is not playing fairly with him, and he does not like it. 
Still, for weird horror there is an early story of his, called “ The 
Dream Woman,” almost unsurpassed. It is bound up with a 
number of other short stories in a volume called, we believe, ‘ The 
Queen of Hearts.” Even if our memory is at fault, the reader 
will not be hard upon us. It is an admirable collection of short 
stories, introduced by the quaint method so dear to the Christmas 
serial, Did Dickens invent it in the beginning of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby?” Sheridan le Fanu, in that extraordinary series, “ In 
a Glass Darkly,” may be more appalling, but “ The Dream Woman ” 
runs him hard. 

Wilkie Collins had a considerable measure of success in writing 
for the stage, but it was not a success apart from his novels. His 
plays were simply his novels dramatized. “The New Magdalen” 
was probably his most successful effort ; but “ Armadale ” and “ The 
Moonstone” both held their own amid their new surroundings, 
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and Mrs. Brown Potter selected “Man and Wife,” adapted with 
great ingenuity for the stage, to make her first appearance in on 
the boards of the Haymarket Theatre. ‘Rank and Riches,” his 
only original effort as a play, was damned. It is said to have had 
considerable success in America; let us hope its author got his 
fees. Still, it is as a novelist and not as a dramatist that Wilkie 
Collins will be remembered. Your true lover of novels, to whom 
every kind of novel is dear, provided it be good of its kind, who can 
love his Thackeray without quarrelling with Dickens, and can enjoy 
“Daniel Deronda” with still a laugh to spare for Miss Broughton, 
will always keep a corner of his heart and a place on his shelves 
for Wilkie Collins’s novels. Whether his novels will be read by 
future generations is another matter. It is rash to prophesy what 
future generations will read ; but this one can say with confidence, 
if they are not, so much the worse for future generations. If his 
novels do not represent the highest possible development of fiction, 
he did an excellent thing in a better way than any one else, and 
on that must rest his title to fame. As in all good books honestlv 
written, there is a personal note in his works. All who know them 
will feel they have lost a friend. Those who do not may be 
grateful that they have before them such a rich vein of interest 
still unquarried. 
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A PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


By ALICE PRICE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WHO IS SYLVIA?” ‘‘ HILARY ST. JOHN,” ETC., ETC, 


r these days when every one is offering to an amiable public his 

experience of the boards, his first appearance or his last, and 
every single item of his career, interesting or otherwise, that has 
intervened between these points, may it be permitted to one 
who was never associated with the charmed platform otherwise 
than as aspectator—though the said “one” felt long ago a fierce 
longing to get behind the footlights as “first lady,” and even 
now confesses to an occasional hankering after an “ old woman’s ” 
réle—to record for a younger generation some of her experiences 
from the benches ? 

The benches! By which we mean the front row of number two, 
second box from the stage, whose very hard red baize-covered seat 
with the torturing narrow rail at the back represented Elysium to 
our young senses during a certain portion of the year which passed 
in the polite jargon of our little eastern counties’ town as “ the 
season ;” five or six dissipated weeks commencing on Valentine's 
Day and ending with Easter. 

Of course we all had our proper places in those days. All the 
chief families with dramatic taste affected certain boxes and cer- 
tain rows, and flatly declined to sit in any other. We were very 
strict. in the observance of that etiquette. I never knew on what 
scheme the allotment was originally made; I suppose like other 
great institutions it grew ; but its rules were inviolable and we all 
adhered to them rigorously. 

The county were up one corner, the most uncomfortable and 
draughty boxes in the whole auditorium, but that was not of the 
slightest consequence. Noblesse oblige / They never straggled out 
of that corner by any chance whatever. They would sit packed 
like sheep in a fold, or the male upper ten would lounge about 
the lobby outside, glancing now and then through the door of the 
box or through the little square of glass fixed in the same, or chat 
among themselves, loftily indifferent to the play they were 
patronizing, anything rather than commit themselves to less 
aristocratic quarters. And the town élite had the opposite corner, 
where they appeared very smartly dressed, very much at their ease 
and very anxious to impress upon themselves and the watching 
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“pit” that they were in their way quite as grand as all those 
patricians yonder. 

Then the bachelors had a box: an inclosure that contained as 
much interest for some weakly feminine minds as the stage itself. 
The occupants thereof, professional or mercantile men mostly, un- 
attached to playgoing families, would come dropping in as other 
engagements allowed them with all the nonchalance of season- 
ticket holders, quite agreeably conscious that their entrance sent 
a flutter through the bosoms of a dozen or two white-muslined 
misses (white book muslin was virginal full dress in those days), 
and even put the performers on their mettle. For these bachelors 
were the playhouse’s steadiest patrons. In one sense I mean. 
I’m not going to commit myself at this distance of time to a 
general eulogium on their personal characters and conduct; but 
they were what the lessee called the backbone of the pay depart- 
ment, and every one took care to please them if possible. Towards 
the bachelors’ box the tragedian would scowl his blackest. At 
them Othello would roll his eyes most diabolically, showing the 
whites in a perfectly awful manner, when, to encourage his 
jealous agonies, they gave him a hearty round. To them the 
distressed damsel wrung her powdery white hands and lifted 
appealing glances as she cried, “ Oh, is there no one, no one here to 
help me?” At them the coquettish: heroine of comedy sent her 
liveliest sallies. For their ears the tenor brought out his highest 
notes ; for them the hero of farce improvised his local jokes, and 
the danseuse skipped her highest and pointed her satin toes most 
pointedly, for if applause came freely from that box, it was well 
understood that the manager grew good-humoured and the 
theatrical wheels would most likely roll merrily on. 

Then, of course, there was the Hunt box—ours was a sporting 
county—and on certain nights of the season this would be filled 
with Reynard’s enemies in pink; a delightful and dazzling sight 
which even eclipsed the bachelors’ box near by. And there was 
the Tory box and—quite over the way—the Radical box, whose 
two sets of tenants spied at each other through opera-glasses 
between the acts, and made quite obviously biting remarks of a 
political or personal character to fill up the time; and the two 
country boxes well packed on market nights, and two more 
accorded by common social consent to the cream of the trades- 
people and the smaller professionals, and in the centre of all was 
the Mayor’s box, magisterially impartial alike in position and 
politics. 

These boxes all crowded, the pit well packed (our own servants 
gazing respectfully at us from the middle), the upper boxes (a 
shady region we never knew much about ; young men from shops 
with hats all on one side mostly sat in the front row), these filled 
somehow, and the gallery thronged to the ‘very roof with sixpenny 
patrons, excited, expectant, keenly appreciative and not too noisy, 
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our playhouse wearing this aspect, oh! then with what enjoyment 
we would settle down to an evening’s entertainment and how 
delightful it all was! 

All ; ah! and that “all” meant a good deal in those days. 

First, we had a good fifteen minutes’ performance from the 
local orchestra, whose good, pleasant-tempered little bald-headed 
conductor would appear at his desk at six forty-five (we always 
began at seven in those days) turn round and bow to the audience 
on opening and closing nights, never in between, and then lead 
off with all the dignity and punctuality of a Costa. Then when 
we had clapped him out of politeness—the orchestra was not our 
strong point—the eye of the manager would be distinctly visible 
taking a final peep at the front through a chink in the curtain, 
tinkle would go the little bell, up would go that curtain and the 
play would begin. 

It was almost invariably something solid. Something in five 
acts (I think we would have had it in ten if we could!), Shake- 
speare very often on fashionable or bespeak nights, when the whole 
place would be crammed. A tragedy generally for the leading 
gentleman’s benefit ; then the pit would be fullest, for the pit 
loved tragedy in those days. ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” or “ The 
Rivals,” when the comic gentleman was the evening’s hero and 
wanted to figure genteelly as Tony Lumpkin, or Bob Acres; 
but, whatever it was, we expected it to last about two hours and a 
half, so that the “ half-price ” people, who came in at nine o’clock, 
got the last act at the very least. 

Then followed—invariably for the first ten years of my play- 
going, when the custom was dropped by degrees—a sentimental 
song from a tenor member of the company: we never had a bass for 
that work. This artist would appear in front of a gorgeous drop 
scene with a roll of music in his hand which he seldom opened, 
his hair much be-curled and himself greatly got up in a rusty 
evening suit, though one tenor there was in quite the early part 
of my critical career, who instead of “ When other lips, &c.,” or 
“Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ?” used to sing “ The 
White Squall” four nights a week, robed in a sort of foreign 
nautical style, consisting of a short skirt, short cloak, thick buskins 
and a red smoking-cap, the whole supposed, I believe, to resemble 
a Greek pirate. 

Poor fellow! He was the unwitting cause of my first minute’s 
pain in a playhouse. Alas! he was getting old and had been on 
our circuit a good many years, and had seldom varied his répertovre, 
and had never had much voice to begin with. Perhaps on the 
whole the audience had put up with him pretty patiently, but at 
last the gallery got tired of hearing the “ White Squall ride on 
the foaming wave,” and one night, when the presence of some 
real sailors made them a trifle noisy, they greeted our poor tenor’s 
appearance in his nondescript get-up with lively jibes of a dis- 
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respectful description, told him to go and learn a new song, “ they 
didn’t want none of his white squalls ; they could squall as well as 
him any day,” and when his first agitated attempt at a high note 
resulted in a dismally hollow kind of croak they roared outright 
and drowned the orchestra as well as the singer’s feeble efforts in 
a torrent of hisses and chaff. 

In vain the boxes clapped magnanimously and the pit cried 
“hush ;” there was no silencing the gods. The poor tenor turned 
ashy white under his smart stage paint. I could see him 
trembling as he gave up his futile effort to make himself heard 
and came forward to the footlights. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in his thin, quavering old voice, “ I have 
tried my very best to please you for a long time, and—and—— ” 

“You’d better leave off now,” a brute called out from aloft. 

The poor old aspirant for fickle favour drooped his head, smoking- 

cap and all—he did look such a pathetic old fright !—and, 
beckoned by a friendly hand, got off at one of the wings. The 
orchestra struck up the “ Rats’ Quadrilles ; ” the gallery silenced all 
at once as if ashamed of itself. I, like a goose, hid my face with 
my fan, and had surreptitiously to keep wiping tears off each side 
of my nose for the next half-hour, though “ Box and Cox” was 
going on with just the most ridiculous man I ever saw in the title 
réle. : 
Yes, * Box and Cox” was the interlude that night. And an 
interlude of some sort we almost always had, generally intrusted 
to some of the minor actors, while the principal ones rested and 
maybe refreshed themselves between the heavy play and the melo- 
drama, two-act comedy or lengthy farce which had yet to follow. 
Sometimes the interlude was flat; then the bachelors would take 
themselves off en masse for cigars and gossip in the lower lobby, 
the gallery would indulge in ginger-beer and the pit cracked 
nuts. ; 

We were always glad when the orchestra twanged out some 
well-known air; number six filled up in a twinkling, and refresh- 
ments were forgotten in the next of the evening’s delights, the 
‘‘ comic song.” 

For we had always a comic song, sung by a comic gentleman, 
generally rather stout, in a costume mostly of large checks. 
“ Alonzo the Brave,” “ Villikins and his Dinah,” “ The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter” (the air of which, by the way, taken slowly in a sym- 
pathetic key, is as charming as anything one could wish), Hood’s 
“ Mary’s Ghost ”—a tremendous favourite that !—were included in 
this artist’s list, and the whole house, even the polite boxes, used 
to enjoy them hugely, never letting the singer off without an 
encore, and grudgingly stopping their applause even when the 
drop scene (a classic hall with Corinthian pillars—so appropriate 
for a comic song, but that never struck any of us) was rung up and 
the whole stage was left visible, to be occupied at the first chord 
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from the orchestra by a fairy in short skirts and satin slippers and 
an enchanting and perpetual smile. 

In those days that feature of the evening, the dance, was never 
omitted. I don’t think we ever had any one very celebrated in my 
time, though I listened hungrily to traditions of one visit from 
Madame Vestris years before. Our danseuses were mostly 
Mademoiselles Katies or Rosies, but their skippings and twirlings 
were always received as an agreeable diversity, and their feats, 
especially in going round and round without getting dizzy, also in 
walking about on the extreme tips of their toes with their arms 
gracefully curved before them, filled one young person with such 
envy that I know she made herself perfectly bilious and wore out 
an unlawful amount of patent slippers in secret and, alas! vain 
attempts at emulating their delightful dexterity. 

After our terpsichorean ten minutes we had our concluding 
piece, not a frivolous soufflé of a thing over in fifteen minutes, but 
a good well-established favourite, lasting close on an hour-and-a- 
half, about the enjoyment of which there was a dash of melancholy, 
for that was the end! 

But we all made a point of stopping to the very last syllable. 
It was not “good form” then-a-days to bustle and chatter and 
wrap up and troop off during the final five minftes, when the en- 
tanglements of the play are being unravelled and the lovers are all 
being blessed. When the green curtain began to descend, not 
before, did the county arise and depart with dignity to their wait- 
ing carriages, bowed downstairs by the boxkeeper and respectfully 
smirked at from the stage door by the released manager. Then 
followed the lesser luminaries of the audience in “ flys,” or if they 
lived close by, scuttling off afoot in galoshes and miraculous head- 
wraps. Meantime the omniwm gatherum arrayed themselves in 
a queer curve-shaped cloak-room, pinned their white muslins up 
out of possible mud, put their caps or vast ornamentations of 
ribbons and flowers into little round baskets, and walked off home-: 
ward all serenely conscious of having had an excellent three 
shillings’ worth of amusement in the last four hours. 

So much for us. Now whom out of those far-off days can I 
remember best the other side of the footlights ? 

As early as any comes forward the tall figure of a man, elderly 
then, portly by nature and rendered more portly by art as he 
personified “young Harry’s” boon companion, jovial, swaggering 
* Jack Falstaff.” That was Henry Wallack, and how handsome he 
was with his keen flashing eyes, aquiline nose, silvery hair, perfect 
teeth, and complexion delicate as any woman’s, spite of his sixty 
years or more. No courtlier Sir Peter Teazle than he was ever coaxed 
and cozened by a young stage wife, and his “Grandfather White- 
head” many people pronounced equal to Farren’s. But, spite of 
personal gifts in abundance and considerable ability, Henry Wallack 
never made much mark on the English stage. In America he 
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prospered better, though even there he never attained anything 
like the popularity of his brother James, with whom he sometimes 
worked on the other side of the Atlantic, but seldom made his 
engagements profitable enough to bring much grist back to the 
home mill. 

That was kept going at the time I write of by his wife, a 
beautiful woman whose life reads like a romance. 

The daughter of a Liverpool merchant, Maria Turpin, after 
being brought up in wealth and rejecting more than one suitor 
who could have kept her in affluence, found herself while yet a 
girl left penniless in the world through her father’s failure in 
trade. By the kindness of friends her great gift of music received 
training in London, which enabled her to earn her own living—and 
largely that of her mother also—by operatic engagements. In 
one of these she met and married Henry Wallack, who was then 
double her age and the father of children as old as herself. 

Possessing a rare and singularly lasting loveliness and delight- 
ful though not very powerful voice, Maria Wallack was yet want- 
ing in that force and play of character required for an actress. 
Upon the boards she was always an elegant woman and a sweet 
singer, but nothing beyond. Her “Ophelia” was a tender im- 
personation of Hamlet’s luckless heroine, but she would never 
have dreamed of importing into the part the subtleties, the 
flashes, the intensely crazy craziness with which it is interpreted 
nowadays. 

After her three children’s birth (they have all been dead these 
twenty years) this gentle and accomplished woman settled for 
several years in the town I write of, finding the lion’s share towards 
the maintenance of her small home by unflagging industry in 
every branch of her art. She made many friends, high and low, 
for she had great powers of personal fascination, and these stood 
her in good stead when various circumstances necessitated her 
moving to wider spheres. Much suffering made the work she was 
compelled to carry on to the end of her days very hard, but those 
who employed her waning powers grew deeply attached to her, and 
her last days were cheered by their generous kindness. 

Let me apologize for the gravity of this little bit of biography. 
Having been one of Maria Wallack’s devoted and admiring pupils 
may be accepted as my excuse for it. 

Another name afterwards very widely known is associated in my 
memory with a young lady in white satin, up one corner of the 
stage wildly crying, “That voice! ’Tis he! "Tis Claud!” and 
then the time-honoured rush of Melnotte and his once haughty 
bride into each other’s arms amid uproarious applause. The,same 
artist was also the vivacious “ Miss Hardcastle,” in the same season, 
‘and I remember hearing the performer’s father (lessee of our 
theatre for the time being) had to repress too pronounced atten- 
tions to his pretty daughter and ward off the breaking of heads on 
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her account. Long ago, I believe, this Miss Fanny Davenport 
fulfilled her early promise of success by establishing herself firmly 
in the affections of our American cousins. 

Another artist who quite turned my young head, and I daresay 
the heads of a good many who were old enough to know better, 
was the father of the fair lady who has since served the same 
process on countless numbers in English society. 

James Anderson was the first and most perfect representative of 
that superb barbarian Ingomar whom I have everseen. Hisstage 
presence was magnificent, and the play suited him up to the hilt. 
Ah, how I did envy Parthenia her réle! I cannot remember who 
had it, but I distinctly recollect considering her not equal to her 
work, and fancying with the naive conceit of a critic just in her 
teens that one—ah-m—among the audience could have done it 
ampler justice! 

This gentleman was of course a “ star;” it goes without saying 
he was not a member of our regular six weeks’ company, although 
here I may add that this company did actually at one time include 
a “walking gentleman” with a promising voice who has since 
made that voice heard in all parts of the world as the first and 
finest of English tenors; and a “walking lady” of but small 
histrionic powers, who, wisely discarding the boards for the pen, 
has since delighted thousands of the British public with thirty or 
forty clever novels, with “ more to follow in due succession !” 

Yes, Mr. Anderson was a star of the first magnitude. So was 
Miss Vandenhoff, that genial and thorough-going actress, who, 
after breaking all our hearts one night in “ The Stranger,” ran the 
risk of killing us with laughter half-an-hour later over an unpre- 
meditated blunder in a little farce, ‘“‘ The Day after the Wedding,” 
I think it was. Here the bride winds up a string of reproaches at 
her husband by telling him he ought to “ fly to fetch her a needle 
from Birmingham, bear’s grease from the North Pole, or—a. 
pound of green cheese from the moon,” she should have said, 
instead of which, in the torrent of her wrath, “A pound of green 
moon from the cheese,” cried Miss Vandenhoff, and the whole 
house, actors, audience and herself, were so convulsed with 
laughter that it was fully five minutes before order was restored, 
the heroine able to speak again, or any of us to listen. 

Among other red letter nights of that period come two when 
the Charles Keans honoured our stage by appearing upon it, and 
then again, though I’m afraid it’s infra dig. to confess it, the 
cream of the entertainment to my mind lay in the second piece, 
when, after Mr. Kean had kept all our brains on the stretch 
following his profound study of that crafty old wretch Louis the 
Eleventh’s character, he appeared with Mrs. Kean in the “ Jealous 
Wife.” Never is that perfect actress and most charming lady to 
be forgotten by those who had the luck to see her then. Her 
naturalness, her own vivid enjoyment of the part, her delightfully 
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appropriate, but most ridiculous dress—bright yellow satin with 
enormous grass-coloured rosettes stuck inconsequentially about it, 
even on the toes of her little high-heeled slippers—her entire self- 
abandonment to the green-eyed monster, the way in which she sat 
down in a paroxysm of suspicious rage and beat those little feet 
upon the floor and screamed like any wilful baby in a passion, only 
pausing for breath and to gasp out, “ Don’t you hear me, Charles ?” 
at her tormented spouse, who, half frenzied, dashed up and down 
with clenched fists and dapper little legs in knee breeches and silk 
stockings, and shoes with huge buckles, and a powdered wig with 
a neat pigtail, and an expression of exasperated misery on his 
countenance enough to upset the risible muscles of a saint—all this 
formed an hour of such fun as does one good to remember a whole 
life through. At any rate, one of that gifted couple’s audience 
has to thank them for a “ merry memory,” which has often shot out 
of the background of time to enliven a duller mood in later days. 

Quite distinct, though, from the excited delight afforded by the 
visits of these illustrious artists was the steady-going amusement 
one of our last managers and lessees always offered us in his own 
person. 

Charles Gill will be well recollected by scores of eastern counties 
playgoers, and deserves to be recollected too. He was an old man 
when I knew him, but by aid of a fresh colour, a most sleek 
ginger-tinted wig, lovely false teeth, very careful dressing and a 
jaunty step, might have passed for ten or fifteen years below his 
actual age. From an extremely subordinate position on the boards 
—he used to be proud of telling his friends that he had begun life 
as a scene-shifter—he had by unflagging industry and perseverance 
raised himself to be commander-in-chief of the company, and 
trained himself to be an actor of considerable power and versa- 
tility. 

* Old Gill,” as I fear we all irreverently called him thirty years 
ago, was greatest in comic parts. His quavering trepidation as 
Bob Acres was a great joke. His woebegone countenance, 
long lank hair and ragged get-up when as Billy Barlow, in the 
“ Illustrious Stranger,” he has been cast by the waves on a desert 
island and sits astride a hen-coop (likewise cast up by the waves), 
lamenting his dismal fate, was a sight to see. The exquisitely 
ludicrous touch when, preposterously made up as White Moll 
in “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” he entered his protest against doing 
violence to captured travellers with, “ Oh, don’t let us have any 
murder. It makes such a n-a-r-sty mess,” was peculiarly his own. 
But he had also great capabilities for a more serious style, though 
anaee maybe had given him but little opportunity of cultivating 
these. 

Once for his benefit—Ah, those benefits! When we all took 
tickets whether we wished for them or no rather than disappoint 
the poor actors, and used to be rewarded for our magnanimity by 
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something very special! A real meal perhaps, with bond fide 
things to eat and drink. Actual ale in clear crystal, visibly 
swallowed, instead of a long draught of nothingness out of a 
wooden goblet, used to rouse the admiration of the gallery, while 
a dish of steaming hot potatoes and a shillingsworth of three- 
cornered tartlets woke plaudits from every part of the house! But 
to return.—Once on “ Old Gill’s” benefit he essayed a tragic part 
and did it with quite extraordinary and unexpected force. The 
name of the drama I have lost, but the realistic agony of the hero 
in his self-inflicted death by charcoal suffocation none who saw it 
are likely to forget. We were all fascinated and rather frightened. 
I think the actor himself shared our feelings, and was as relieved 
as his crowded audience when after the usual half-hour’s singing 
and dancing he reappeared and stalked about the stage in vast top 
boots and martial attire, and his own inimitably droll style as 
Bombastes Furioso. 

It was during Charles Gill’s rule that we had the questionable 
pleasure of seeing more than one lady attempt the part of Hamlet. 
That was a treat usually reserved for a benefit, and it generally | 
attracted a surging pit, who had not then been educated into 
despising the traditional representation of Denmark’s prince in 
deeply funeral attire with—I should say—several pounds’ worth of 
black ostrich feathers gracefully waving from a Duchess-of-Devon- 
shire-shaped beaver hat. 

We ourselves had no great admiration for the female adoption 
of the character, though we generally shed upon it the light of our 
countenance just to encourage the leading lady. Ofcourse I need 
not say that our properties were poor indeed compared with those 
which the public expect and generally get nowadays, but we had 
one scene of which we were all extremely proud. It was a 
“drop,” a background, and was reputed to have been painted an 
unknown number of years previously by an artist since risen to a 
lofty pinnacle of fame. Our manager always adverted to it with 
pride in his speech on the opening night. We usually clapped 
when it was mentioned, and we certainly made the most of it, 
using it on every possible occasion. It had a cottage, a church 
with a spire, and some sheep in it, a winding river, some pastoral 
slopes and a setting sun. It was just a placid view of—say a 
Suffolk parish, but it boldly figured as the “Forest of Arden,” 
with the melancholy Jacques meditating in front of it; as 
“ Bosworth Field,” with Richard the Third scowling and writhing 
in the foreground ; as “ View in Italy,” with Romeo and Juliet part- 
ing at break of day ; as “ Scene at Homburg,” “ Scene in the Back- 
woods,” “Scene in Scotland,” or “Scene in the Garden of Mr. 
Smith.” For all these our pretty drop would occupy the rear of 
the stage, and we in front accepted it always, quite satistied with 
its change of name, and never fashed ourselves one bit over any 
small accompanying incongruities. 
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Oh dear, but I suppose those were days of crass ignorance, such 
as our children would scoff at, but they owned a lustre present 
times have lost. 

I know I went, not so very long ago, but it was in August— 
imagine the change that date implies—and saw at my old theatre 
a company which was perambulating the provinces, bestowing a 
fifteen minutes’ lever de rideau and a comedy translated from the 
French, a couple of nights at each town. No comic song. No 
sentimental song. Nodance,and no farce! And, alas! I shouldn’t 
have known our dear old house. A metamorphosis as terrible as 
that wrought in some ecclesiastical buildings had been carried out. 
Though it had not been “restored” it had been “done up.” The 
tragic and the comic muse right and left of our old tarnished gilt 
pillars had been painted out. A smart new curtain went up and 
down sideways. The company had brought their own scenery. I 
inquired of the boxkeeper with heart-sinking, what had become 
of the celebrated drop of thirty years ago. 

He stared at me. ‘“Didn’t know there’d ever been such a 
property. Now there wasn’t no regular season, there wasn’t no 
regular boxkeeper. As for him he was strange to the place.” 

Strange! I should think he was, and so were everything and 
every one else. 

Tradespeople lounged about ‘the county box. The bachelors 
as a body were nowhere. Tories and Radicals were jumbled up 
anyhow. Half the pit had been turned into stalls, and nearly all 
of them were empty. 

Third-rate London artists occupied the stage, but they seemed 
languidly indifferent to the applause of their thin audience. No 
one seemed to take the least personal interest in the players, and 
I came away despondently from my old haunt of enjoyment 
fervently wishing I had not gone at all. How everything had 
deteriorated since I was young. 

But then, to be sure, the thirty years between that time and this 
may have had something to do with my depressing ultimatum ! 








IN 1875. 


By GERALDINE BUTT. 


NE hears a good deal about soldiers’ sons, and their hereditary 

courage and splendid virtues ; but one does not hear so much, 

as a rule, about the soldier’s daughter, and yet I have known some 
who had a fine courage too. 

For instance, there was Anna Jane Austen, who was the daughter 
of the colour-sergeant of my company in ’75, when we were at 
Fyzabad. I have often thought of the fearlessness and indomitable 
courage of that girl, and should like to put it in writing, only 
everything I write now has the flavour of an official report—and 
by official reports my life has been embittered. 

Anna Jane’s courage was, doubtless, hereditary too; for her 
mother was one of those people who are born without fear, and 
sail calmly through life, leaving terror and desolation behind 
them. She frightened Austen terribly, though he used to pre- 
tend he liked it, and spoke jauntily about “ Me and the missus 
having a few words.” He never allowed that it went beyond 
words! Anna Jane was never frightened at her mother. She 
used to stand on one leg, in a way peculiar to herself and the 
adjutant (I mean the bird), with her head a little bent, and her 
hair tossing in her eyes, whilst Mrs. Austen talked—and oh! how 
she could talk !—and then, all of a sudden, Anna Jane would throw 
back her hair, and drop her leg, and raise her dark, clear eyes, and 
say quite quietly, “’A done,mother ; a’ done, I say,” and there was 
an end of it. Mrs. Austen speechless, Austen limp and tired, and 
Anna Jane triumphant. 

When the cholera broke out amongst our men in April, the 
women and children were ordered off to the hills, and then for the 
first time we knew of what stuff Anna Jane was made. During 
the week of preparation she was always in the hospital. Bolts and 
bars, apothecaries and doctors could not keep her out; for, an hour 
after an ignominious eviction, there would be the slight little 
figure again, tripping steadily up between the rows of beds, the 
bright dark eyes glancing warily from side to side. 

The men liked having her, for she was born a nurse, and she 
fought the terrible disease as if it had been a living foe, but, on 
the fourth night, little Gordon, one of the band boys died, and 
when the doctor came in a hurry back to the bed he had only left 
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ten minutes before, Anna Jane was there before him, kneeling at 
the bed’s head, with the poor lad’s wasted cheek against her own. 

He tried to speak sternly, but he broke down, when Anna Jane’s 
soft voice broke the silence. ‘But for me he’d have been alone, 
sir,” she said, and she laid his head back upon the pillow and went 
quietly away. 

“ This will never do,” said Dr. Macrae again; “ but at any rate 
it’s only for another twenty-four hours. You are all off to the hills 
to-morrow.” 

* Yes, sir,” she said meekly. 

“<I wonder what devilment that girl is up to now,” said Macrae 
to me when we got outside ; “she is never as quiet as that unless 
there’s insubordination working in her brain. I’m sorry to lose 
her, too—very ; she’s the best nurse I ever saw, quite without fear. 
She never thinks of herself.” 

The next day there were eight more men of my company down, 
and three deaths. I spent all day in hospital, and Macrae was 
walked off his legs, but he expected a little more peace when the 
women and children had started. Anna Jane was in and out of the 
tents all day, working, soothing, nursing,.with all the calmness 
and courage of an experienced woman; but at seven o’clock she 
put on her hat and walked deliberately down between the rows of 
beds with a determined face. .I called out as she passed to say 
good-bye, and Evans, who was in the bed beside me, looked after 
her wistfully, but she took no notice of either of us. Over Evans’s 
face a look of disappointment flitted, and I leant over him. 

“‘ She is only a child, Evans,” I said ; “she doesn’t think; she 
doesn’t know that she leaves a blank.” 

Evans turned his wan eyes full upon me and spoke hoarsely. 

‘‘ She’s a coming back, sir,” he said. 

I was afraid to contradict him, as I thought he was wandering, 
so I said nothing, but went back to my weary task in that dreadful 
tent. 

Evans was about as bad as he could be, but there were so many 
as bad as he that one could only go from bed to bed and do the 
little one could, and so for almost an hour I plodded on. 

I was leaning over Brown, feeling his fluttering pulse and watch- 
ing for “ the turn ” Macrae always hoped for, when, behind me, I 
heard a sound like the ghost of a laugh. It seemed years since 
any one had laughed, so I looked round hastily to see what was 
up, and, for one quick moment, nearly every head was raised. 

Evans had lifted himself up and was looking at the raised cur- 
tain in the doorway, and there—standing in the shadow, with the 
in sickly light of the lamp falling on her hair—stood Anna 

ane! 

She came swiftly up between the beds, looking very tall in her 
short frock, and with her charming face lighted up with a pretty 
smile. When she was close to Macrae, she dropped a courtesy. 
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T’ve come to stay,” she said. 

“Has the train gone ?” he asked, looking her all over. 

“Yes, sir,” she said demurely. “I waited until it was off.” 

*‘ And I suppose,” he said, speaking as calmly as she did, “that 
you are prepared to have your hair cut and spend seven days in 
cells?” 

‘‘ As you please, sir,” she answered indifferently. 

But the long and the short of it was that she stayed, and very 
thankful we were to have her. 

I cannot write anything about the dreadful weeks that followed. 
Some have experienced them, and some, please God, will never 
know how much it is possible to bear—and live. But we who 
went through it will certainly never forget all that we owe 
to Anna Jane Austen. She was a child when it began, but it 
seemed as if she grew to womanhood in a night, so patient was 
she, so gentle, and above all so strong. 

It was refreshing to turn from the ghastly faces of the men 
to the tall, straight young figure in the black dress that she 
always wore, crowned with the red-brown hair, brushed back now 
under a prim cap. It could not make her look older, but it made 
her look more serious, and that pleased her. 

It is no use my running on like this. When once I begin to 
write of Anna Jane, words seem too poor and weak to express my 
thoughts; but it sometimes seemed to me as if the rough brown 
hair might have been a halo. As to the men, she was their idol. 

But at last it was all over. We stood and breathed again and 
looked around us, and everywhere it seemed as if the world was 
full of graves. 

The red sun shone low upon the wooden crosses by the cholera 
camp the day the men were marched back to barracks, and Anna 
Jane stood by my side for a minute at the tent door, shading her 
eyes and looking back. 

For the first time I saw her lips quiver, and when she spoke it 
was huskily. 

*] cannot bear to leave them here alone,” she said. 

As if ashamed of her emotion she walked away, her slight figure 
looking very tall in the twilight. Presently she hesitated, turned, 
and came back. 

Macrae had come out and joined me. She went straight up to 
him and looked into his face with the clear eyes that seemed to 
see through you. 

“‘ Will you please send me to the hills now, sir ?” she said. 

‘“‘ Are you not afraid of your mother ?” he asked, answering her 
question with another. 

She glanced up and then down again. 

“I’m not father,” she said disdainfully. 

And so she went. 


* * * 
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The only reason 1 have for fancying that Anna Jane married 
Evans, the quartermaster-sergeant of the 207th, is that, about a 
week ago, a fellow told me he had seen and spoken to a Mrs. 
Evans in that regiment, who told him she had been through the 
cholera at Fyzabad in °75, and it was not so bad as people 
imagined. She said she knew a captain in the — Lancers, whose 
name was Allison, and I fancy she meant me. 

Urquhart said that she had very clear beautiful eyes and very 
untidy hair. 
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DEAD LEAVES IN THE PARK. 


By ARTHUR T. PASK. 


weer a detestable greyness! The grass is grey ; the sheep are 

a very dirty grey; the road is grey; the sky is grey. A 
grey-haired groom is trotting sulkily past on a grey mare. I am 
walking in the Park. A pleasant easterly breeze is sending an 
agreeable supply of road grit down my collar. I look over at the 
houses in Park Lane. The shutters are all closed. No bright- 
faced butcher’s boy with shining morning face, and head with 
mutton fat adorned, ogleth the maid in the attic. No beauty, fresh 
with the capricious graces of her first season, mounts her slim 
hack and trots off southwards. No rolling past of barouche, lan- 
dau, victoria. Vanity Fair on wheels seems to have utterly 
departed. It is too cold to sit down under the trees here. It is 
too dull, too grey, too wintry, too deserted, to think even, pleasantly 
and comfortably. What? A gleam of sunlight through the 
clouds. Sh bien, at any rate it mends matters a little, if only a 
very little. See how it falls on the scarlet coat of the Guardsman 
walking away towards the Magazine. A fat London sparrow, too, 
looking as if he were living on good out-of-season board wages, 
begins to chirrup lustily. A cat, who has strayed from the be- 
hollanded, covered-up glories of Mayfair, gazes at him and licks 
her thin lips. From the shady grove of the distant mews comes 
the note of the piano-organ, “ Queen of my heart to-night.” Alas, 
the mournful strain of reminiscence it wakens in my luckless 
heart! A puff of wind carries a company of dead leaves down the 
road. They are vanished like my hopes of thee, my . Well, 
well, well, no more of that. She is wedded to another, and I am 
all alone with a two years’ tailor’s bill to pay and a wine account, and 
a feeling that I should like to be off to the Riviera, only it can’t be 
managed anyhow. 

Dead leaves in the Park. They flutter listlessly through the 
dried grass. They whisper together in little nooks beneath the 
smoke-clad trunks of the elms. They collect by the legs of 
blistered seats, where but a few months ago fashion gossiped and 
scandal wagged and soft vows were made, and mothers scowled at 
their charges for smiling at the detrimental. Here, too, in these 
now deserted groves walked the blushing, peach-cheeked little 
damsel from the provinces, who shrieked with delight, “‘ Here comes 
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the Princess!” But I have heard of late that the provincial 
cousiness thinks a great deal more of herself than ever did her 
predecessors. Young ladies from Birmingham especially affect 
even a perfect contempt of the Great City. They boast that they 
can tennis and geologize and sing and play (anything from the 
Nymphe de Diane to the particular melody that was played by the 
immortal flautist before the Hebrew patriarch). They affect even 
an American smartness, and will soon be able to chatter as shrilly 
and as volubly as the liveliest daughter of Columbia, whose father 
made his pile at something or the other, and could not rest con- 
tent until his highly-cultivated offspring wedded with the straw- 
berry leaves. Why years ago, when pretty, prim little damsels 
worked samples and ate syllabubs, and said, “ La, you, now ! ” a visit 
to London was an event in one’s lifetime to be marked with a red 
stone. Do you remember that charming bit in “The Virginians” of 
Miss Hetty and her sister coming to London town with kind papa, 
the general, to stop at my lord’s ? I wonder what little rural-bred 
maidens feel any particular ravishment now in entering the 
metropolis for the first time in their lives. Mademoiselle, I am 
an old fogey, but let me tell you keep a little corner somewhere 
or the other for a stock of unsophistications (I wonder if there is 
such a word?). It is really pleasant, let me tell you, to come 
across something as an absolutely new experience, whether in 
modes or in morals. 

How cold the wind is! It positively creeps under my shirt cuffs. 
It sighs through the branches of the trees. No, I will not walk 
down the Row; it would give me such a dose of the horrors that 
I shouldn’t get over it for a twelvemonth. I shall walk across the 
Green Park into the Mall. HowI miss the dear old arch with the 
Iron Duke atop. Of course it was artistically absurd, but don’t 
we always like most the things that are absurd and not right for 
us ? Don’t you, sir, persist over and over again in drinking Cham- 
bertin; you know it’s utterly absurd and death and gout to you, 
and what not, yet you do it all the same, and like it a great deal 
better than if Sir Dentatus Squills had said to you, “ Always drink 
Chambertin.” A few sheep are browsing in the Park, and their 
bells are supposed to make quite arural tinkling. Bah! there’s a 
great deal more muffins than meadows in the suggestion. A wet 
sail and a flowing sheet and a wind that follows fast ; a black sheep 
on a grazing slope and a nursemaid wheeling past—with a great 
wretch of a Guardsman walking beside her. 

Well, here I am in the Mall now. How grim it all looks! The 
other day I saw an oleograph of Charles the First marching through 
the Mall on his way to Whitehall. Now this self-same Mall I 
always do like, winter or summer. When Rowley strolled with 
his spaniels and sultanas—or I forget, his sacred Majesty Charles 
the Second was rather a brisk walker than otherwise—he cared a 
great deal for his own constitution, though, faith, little enough for 
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that Mr. Hallam wrote his famous history of. And Dutch William’s 
Guards, too, marching down to take care of my Lord Macaulay’s 
pet aversion! However, you needn’t think I’m going to crib from 
Thornbury’s London, or Pepys’, or Horace Walpole or any one else. 
I like the Mall well enough to prevent me quoting any old-world 
nonsense about it. It’s frightfully chilly, too, and the leaves go 
dancing over the grass in the wind. There they go towards the 
lake—there they go skimming in among the ducks. By these 
waters of Babylon I feel inclined to sit down and weep the depar- 
ture of almost every one. I suppose that duck’s a companionable 
creature that comes swimming towards me; he notes my humour 
melancholic ; although he has a beak his head is of the sym- 
pathetic character. Come hither, little friend; let no dreaded 
thought of green peas or winter salad (I would not give a rap for 
duckling without salad) hinder thee from coming to me to mingle 
the tear of sympathy. He has swam away. Perdition and the 
coarsest sage and onion seize thee, faithless creature! On the 
water a small boy has launched a toy cutter. It flies bravely over 
the ripples. A fond father and mother gaze at his boyish eager- 
ness. I wonder what that boy will grow up to be. He may bea 
bishop or a fraudulent bank director. His papa and mamma—you 
can see it plainly in their faces—have made up their minds that 
he will be a choice compound of Alexander the Great, Byron 
(minus his naughtiness), Bishop Heber, Vanderbilt, Nelson and 
the Prince of Wales. To think that such a bright-faced, sunny- 
hearted little lad should degenerate into miserable middle-class 
respectability—bald-headed rotundity of boring platitudes. Tis 
very sad to think of. It might be a positive act of public benefi- 
cence to kill that child as he stands. Think of how awful he may 
be in his old age; the dreadful long-winded yarns he will tell, the 
columns of Polonius-like advice he will crush his young relatives 
with. ‘“ When I was a boy ”—“ My dear child, I have lived a long 
life and never yet ”—‘ The greatest folly that youth can be guilty 
of.” Really, now, I have half a mind to take that boy on to the 
bridge and drop him into the water. It might be a charity to man- 
kind to do it. Who can tell? The child runs towards me. Why, 
bless my heart: alive, it’s my nephew Jack. 

“JT want a shillin’, uncle, to buy a rat-trap.” 

“ Certainly, my love.” 

The sun has come out again. Dear me, how much brighter 
everything looks ! 

The wind seems to have swept all the Dead Leaves from the 
Park. 
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THE spire looms dark in the wintery light, 

Though the tower is high, aud the church is white, 
For on Christmas Eve a dark’ning cloud 

Enwraps the scene in a dreary shroud. 


Near to the church is a little abode, 

And to it there winds a rough little road ; 

There are four little windows, and one little door, 
And within is a savour of priestly lore. 


The villagers all are gone to their rest, 

And the wind it blows a gale from the west, 

Pit-pat go the drops of the rain, as it flops 

Down from the trees and the small house-tops ; 

And the hurricane whistles its way through the trees, 
And the how! of the wolf ig borne on the breeze, 
Whilst owls that shriek in their nightly freak, 

Are welcoming loudly the Christmas week. 


Who is it that rides through the little lane 
Without a stirrup, without a rein, 

On a lumbering, clattering Breton bay, 

Catch the galloping beggar, who may ? 

At the little white house he at length pulls up ; 
Is it for bit ? or is it for sup? 

Is it for something short ? or does he 

Feel sick, or sad, or only muzzy ? 


But look we within the little house door ; 

I see a face, and I hear a snore, 

And the face is round, and the snore is loud, 
And the owner has just been blowing a cloud, 
Whilst a clerical hat is put on awry, 

Not rakish, but only jauntily. 


Sudden a voice salutes his ear, 

A voice that is both loud and clear; 
“Awake! Awake! 

“ A soul’s at stake ; 

‘“‘ Minutes are short, and time is flying ; 
“Delay not a moment : the lady’s dying !” 
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Slowly he rises up from his chair, 

And adjusts his priestly hat with care, 

And gathering his sowtane around his knees, 
He bids his housekeeper mind the keys. 


But who is the lady that’s taken so ill 

She cannot swallow her draughts and pill, 

And can only groan through the live-long day, 
And beg that the curé will come and pray ? 


Alas! her religion’s been none of the best ; 

Full rarely she’s fasted, and never confess’d ; 

In short, her behaviour’s been rather so, so, 

And she always said “ Yes ” when she ought to say “ No. 


” 


Through mud and through mire, 

Through brake and through briar, 

On speeds the priest on his little dun mare, 
And she never so much as turns a hair. 

“ He's there, 

“TI declare !” 

Says the little soubrette ; 

“T hope your reverence isn’t wet.” 

Then to the holy man curtseying low, 

She takes him—with a smile—in tow. 


Behind the door he tarries a space 

To learn the pros and cons of the case ; 
Then mounting the stairs with a heavy tread, 
He sits him down beside the bed. 


He asks the lady if she’s better, 

And remarks that the night could not be wetter. 
Then rememb’ring his duty is to condole, 

He proceeds to inquire after her soul. 

The words are said, 

When from the bed 

Arises a form all black and red, 

With a forkéd tongue, and a foot all cleft, 

And a tail that waggles from right to left, 
Whilst a vicious look is in his eye, 

And the soubrette shrieks out a loud “Oh, my ! 
And the priest for a moment is taken aback, 
And can only exclaim, “ Good lack! Good lack!” 


But good Father Migeote is not to be done, 
A soul has yet to be lost or won; 
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He calls on St. Michael, St. Giles and St. Anne, 
And invokes Saints Gudule and Athelstane ; 
But all in vain. 

With might and main, 

With tweak and with pain, 

Again and again, 

The devil asserts his right to possess 

The soul of the lady who wouldn’t confess. 


But all of a sudden the father bethought him 

Of the little black book that he carried about him ; 
*Twas a book that only the priests may see 

And not allowed to the laity ; 

But amongst its uses both good and wise, 

(And this no Catholic ever denies), 

Is, with a holy word and blow, 

To send off the devil when he’s de trop. 


So the book right stoutly, the father hurls 
At the head of his foe, and away he whirls 
In a flash and a blaze, 

And a sort of a haze, 

While the lady is left in a great amaze. 


But after a time she receives absolution, 

And takes a good dose of soothing solution, 
Whilst the sowbrette she puts the bed to rights, 
And there’s left but a smell of Promethean lights, 
Which causes the father to hold his nose, 

As slowly he leaves the room on his toes. 


But whether the lady lived or not, 

Or sinned again, and the father forgot, 

And whether Old Nick, 

Who cut his stick, 

For fear of St. Albert’s book, ever came back 
In his devilish costume of red and black, 

I cannot tell; but. great is the glory 

His reverence has gained by his share in the story. 
And after this happened, for many a day, 
Whenever the devil is mentioned, they say 
The villagers always are ready to shout 

For the cheery old curé who bowled him out. 


PHILIP GASKELL. 








“ SHEBA.” 
A Stupy or GrriHoop. 


By “RITA,” 


AUTHOR OF “DAME DURDEN,” “DARBY AND JOAN,” “THE LADY NANCYE,” 
‘‘ GRETCHEN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 


‘¢THE BRUISED REED.” 


RS. LEVISON lay on the couch in what she liked to call 
“her boudoir,” in a state of misery, physical pain, and terror, 

that can best be described as “abject.” 
For some months past she had declared herself to be out of 
health—an announcement which her husband received with scorn 


and incredulity. 
** You are too stout, you ought to take more exercise,” he said. 


But Mrs. Levison knew that the stoutness was unnatural, and that 
the exercise if attempted was a painful and laboured exertion. 
She had at last sent for a doctor, the best that Sydney could boast 
of, and the result of his opinion was the terror and misery just 
described. 

It is a curious fact that human beings who are face to face with 
the chances and perils of death all their lives, never realize that 
he has an individual claim upon their attention until that claim 
is forced upon them by some special warning. 

That warning had come to Mrs. Levison—come suddenly and 
without preparation. True, there was no immediate danger, but if 
within six months she did not undergo an operation, her life would 
be seriously threatened. 

An operation! Mrs. Levison heard the dread words and 
shrieked with horror. Then she declared she would rather die 
than undergoit; . . . . next that ifshe did undergo it, she 
would only trust herself to the known skill of an English surgeon, 
and would go back to her native land by the very next mail. 

For a month she had gone on in this manner until Mr. Levison 
really did not know what to make of her. When he heard how 
serious the illness was, he declared himself perfectly willing to take 
her to England, but when she heard that, she would not make up 
her mind to go. No: . . . shemight get worse . . . she 
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might die on the voyage. . . . Better remain where she was 
than be buried at sea. She could only rest in consecrated ground. 

When matters were in this state, Allison Saxton came back to 
Sydney, her brother having gone to a wild and unfrequented 
part of South Australia, where he could not take the girls. 
Naturally, she went to see Mrs. Levison—more to glean some 
news of Sheba than because she wished to renew the acquaintance 
of her mother. When she found Mrs. Levison in such a critical 
and miserable condition, her natural kindness of heart prompted 
her to visit her as often as was possible, and after a time she even 
induced the invalid to see Noel Hill. 

In truth, Mrs. Levison’s mind had become almost subjective-—for 
her—and she was ready to accept any possible consolation. She 
clung to Allison Saxton with almost desperate tenacity. Her calm 
sweet face, her gentle voice, the peace and steadfastness of her 
nature were just the attractions Mrs. Levison herself lacked, and 
now hegan dimly to appreciate. No doubt she was ill, very ill, and 
her mind began to lose its hold of earthly vanities, and to see the 
purposelessness of gold, and luxury, and fine clothing, once the end 
of life threw its prophetic shadow over the external gloss and 
beauty which had deluded her senses. 

No one can contemplate the approach of death without a 
shock, let them be ever so confident as to their own deserts 
in the next life, or so full of trust in the oft quoted (and 
little understood) merits of a Divine sacrifice. As long as that 
“end” is an abstract thing, lending itself to philosophical 
discussion—a possibility far off and scarcely realized in any 
personal sense, ‘they feel comparatively brave, but once let the 
chill of approaching doom, the knowledge of the pronounced 
fiat come straight and sure to individual consciousness, and the 
bravery is found to be only assumed—a poor comfortless pretence 
from which the soul shrinks, and at which the heart quakes. 

Mrs. Levison had always been an obstinate, prejudiced, and 
assertive woman. A woman greatly given to believe in the 
superiority of her own virtues, and the excellence of her own 
judgment. 

It had never seemed possible to her that she could be visited by 
such a misfortune as now threatened her, and at times she even 
felt called upon to declare that the doctor must be mistaken, that 
a disease such as he described could not possibly have taken hold 
of her; but when other advice was called in and the opinion was 
still the same, she grew terrified and submissive, and in this mood 
she was ready to do anything and believe anything that would 
atone for the errors and omissions of this life, and serve as a safe 
passport of admission to the next. 


* * * * 


One chilly autumn evening Miss Saxton was sitting by the side 
NN 
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of the invalid in her own luxurious room. She had been very ill 
all day, and pain had left her weak and exhausted. For some 
time the two women had sat silently there in the gathering dusk, 
their thoughts absent and pre-occupied. 

Mrs. Levison spoke at last. “I cannot understand,” she said, 
“what made Noel Hill start off to Melbourne in that extra- 
ordinary fashion. I wish he would come back.” 

“He only went for a fortnight to take a friend’s duty,” said 
Aunt Allison soothingly. ‘He will soon be back now.” 

“A fortnight,” murmured Mrs. Levison in her weak complain- 
ing voice. ‘ How long it seems. How much I miss him. Ah, if 
I had had such a son. Hex does not care a rap for any one. He 
is a mass of selfishness. He never comes to inquire after me, or 
see me, and after all I have done for him I did expect a little 
gratitude in return. Ah me! I have never had any comfort in 
my children. Look at Sheba. Not a word—not a line since she 
married. At least she might have written to say where she was, 
and if she was happy.” 

‘‘ She did not like to write, I expect,” said Miss Saxton. ‘She 
knew how averse you were to her husband. You told me you had 
said you would never allow him to set foot in your house.” 

“Yes, I did. But sometimes I have thought I was too hasty. 
I remember what he said about his family, that he was of really 
good birth, as good as Count Pharamond’s. If that was true 

. if some day he inherited a title or an estate in England, 
I should like to feel I had forgiven them, and that we were 
reconciled.” 

Miss Saxton could not restrain a smile of amusement at this 
naive declaration. Fortunately, the dusk hid it. She bent forward 
and stirred the fire into a blaze. “Shall I ring for lights?” she 
said. 

“Not just yet,” answered Mrs. Levison. ‘“Stay—surely that 
was the bell; . . . . whocanitbe? . . . perhaps Noel 
Hill has returned.” 

Allison Saxton rose and went to the door and openedit. ‘ Yes,” 
she said, “it is his step. He is speaking to some one—now he is 
coming here. Will you see him ?” 

“ Of course I will see him. Ask him in at once.” 

She rose from her pillow, and held out her hands eagerly to the 
young man as he advanced towards her. Miss Saxton looked at 
him keenly. She thought the change to Melbourne, and the sea 
trip had certainly not benefited his health. He looked pale, and 
worn, and haggard, as a man looks who has borne some long strain 
of mental anxiety. She closed the door and took her old place 
beside the bright wood fire. She left Noel Hill to do the talking, 
knowing that Mrs. Levison dearly loved manly sympathy and 
condolence. 

But Noel Hill seemed strangely absent and silent. It seemed 
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an effort to him to collect his thoughts, or talk connectedly for two 
minutes together. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Hill?” asked Allison Saxton at last. 
“Have you met with any trouble or misfortune since you left 
Sydney—or was the sea too unkind to you? I know you are not 
the best sailor in the world.” 

He started almost nervously. . . . The sea,” he said— 
“yes . . . Ihadabad passage . . . it was terribly rough 
—but you are right, Miss Saxton, something is troubling me. 
Since I left here I have learnt the sad fate of—of a very dear 
friend. The history altogether is so tragic and terrible that I 
cannot think of it calmly ; it is the history of a woman’s dream 
of mortal happiness broken short by one of those terrible accidents 
we call ‘ fatality.’” 

Mrs. Levison leant back on her pillows and applied herself to 
her smelling-salts. “ Will you tell it to us?” she said—“ that is 
to say if it is not too sad. My nerves are so shattered by my own 
terrible sufferings that I cannot bear to hear of horrors.” 

“I think,” said the young clergyman, “ you ought to hear— 
this; if only to show you what others have to suffer and endure.” 

He came over towards the fire, and leaning one arm against the 
mantelpiece began his story: 

“ The night before I left Melbourne,” he said, “ I had been called 
to see a sick person living on the outskirts of the town. I was re- 
turning home when by some mischance I missed my way, and never 
noticed it until 1 found myself nearing the river. I stopped to take 
my bearings. Suddenly I saw a dark figure flit out from the shadows 
of the trees, and glide swiftly down towards the banks. It looked 
so strange, so eerie—that I will confess to a momentary feeling of 
fear. As I watched—the arms were upraised—a dark covering fell 
to the ground. Before me I saw a woman clothed in some white 
loose drapery. She looked up tothe sky . . . then, without. 
sound—without warning, she flung herself headlong into the swift, 
dark water. For a second or two I was so paralyzed with horror 
I could not move. Then—I rushed forwards. . . I saw some- 
thing white floating a short distance off . . . in a moment I 
was in the water, too, and striking out in the direction .. . 
When I reached the spot the woman had sunk again. She rose 
once more—I seized the floating garments—how I got her to land 
I cannot tell. God gave me strength even as He must have 
directed my steps there to that spot 

*You—you saved her?” cried Mrs. Levison, now fairly in- 
terested ; “ dear me, you are quite a hero!” 

* Yes,” he said sternly, “Isaved her . . . thank God!” 

“ And why did she want to commit suicide?” inquired Mrs. 
Levison, with another application to the smelling-salts. 

“Why ?” he said bitterly, “ because life was too hard for her— 
because she was alone, and desolate, and most bitterly wronged 
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. « « because,” and his voice quivered, and Allison Saxton, look- 
ing up, saw that his eyes were dim, and his whole face convulsed 
as with some terrible agony—*‘ because man and God alike 
seemed to have deserted her, and she was mad with suffering 
and grief!” 

‘‘ Did she tell you her story ?” asked Mrs. Levison in a softened 
and half-fearful voice—recognizing dimly the shadow of a tragedy 
such as her own life had never known. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ Will you hear it ?” 

She did not answer; but he scarcely noticed that. 

Briefly, yet with the force and fervour of intense feeling, he 
told them the story of a girl’s ruined life. He painted its early 
promise, its struggles, its gifts; he showed them its inner war- 
fare in an uncongenial atmosphere—the rich and passionate 
nature craving love, and finding naught but coldness and in- 
difference. Then, the hour of temptation; the sudden abandon- 
ment of duty ; the utter and perfect submission to another rule— 
the rule of that love her soul had so long craved ; the love that 
instead of her guardian had been her destroyer. 

And as he spoke a strange white horror crept over Mrs. Levison’s 
face, and Allison Saxton’s heart began to beat with terror and ap- 
prehension. Before that story was ended she had sprung to her 
feet, and grasped his arm. Trembling and sick with dread she 
cried out : “ Her name—her name ?” 

Then the woman on the couch flung out her hands as if to ward 
off some terrible nameless thing, that in the gathering gloom crept 
nearer, and yet more near. . . . “No,no,” she shrieked. “Say 
itisnot . . . Oh! my God—say it is not Sheba.” 

He raised his white face and looked sternly back at the terrified 
woman. “It 7s Sheba,” he said. “It was your daughter I saved from 
a suicide’s grave. . . . It is herhistory youhaveheard . . .” 

For a moment dead silence reigned throughout the room. It 
was broken at last by a frightened whisper, ‘“ Where—is she ?” 

Noel Hill hesitated. He looked at Allison Saxton’s noble face 
—then at that white changed one beyond. At last he said very 
low: “I brought her—here. After all, you are her mother; she 
could go to no one else.” 

Swift as thought Allison Saxton crossed the room and seized the 
trembling hands. “ He is right,” she said ; “ you are her mother. 
Oh! don’t be hard; don’t be unforgiving. Think of what she 
has suffered. Think that God, perchance, sends this as a task for 
you to fulfil. Let me bring her to you . . . say you will 
forgive.” 

Mrs. Levison hesitated. 

The shock of hearing this terrible story—the story of her own 
child’s ruin—had stirred the very depths of even her shallow nature. 
She had always prophesied evil of Sheba, but she had not expected 
such an awful fulfilment of her prophecies. She shuddered as she 
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thrust aside Aunt Allison’s clinging hands, and cowered back on 
her pillows. 

“No!” she cried weakly, “I can’t see her! I can’t bear it 

- + Tam not strong enough for the shock. Oh! the disgrace 
“the horror of such a story . . . and every one will know it. 
I can never hold my head up again.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Levison,” said Noel Hill sternly, “ this is sheer nonsense. 
A plain duty lies before you—you must fulfil or neglect it, as you 
choose; but you cannot evade its knowledge. Had you seen 
your daughter as I have seen her—heard her story as I have 
heard it, you would not have the heart to hesitate one single 
moment. She is below—waiting. May I bring her to you?” 

Still Mrs. Levison hesitated and wavered. It was asking too 
much of her, she felt. At last she dropped her handkerchief: “I 
have always done my duty—all my life,” she sobbed. “ No one 
shall say I neglected it even under such—a—terrible trial. Yes, 
—bring that unfortunate, misguided girl to her heartbroken 
mother!” 

Noel Hill went rapidly over to the door. There he paused and 
looked back. . . . “ Promise me,” he said, “you will not be 
hard on her. She is ill and sadly changed. She cannot bear 
harshness—— ” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Levison, with a faint revival of the old 
spirit—“I do hope, Mr. Hill, that I know my duty as a mother 
and a Christian. I shall not ‘break the bruiséd reed,’ even 
though I feel I ought to administer rebuke, instead of pardon.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
‘6 THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN.” 


Mrs. LEVISON might have gone as near to “ breaking the bruiséd 
reed” as she dared, without the reed resenting it. 

When she saw that white stony face, those great pathetic eyes, 
the wonderful beauty and the still more wonderful gentleness of 
this once headstrong and troublesome daughter, amazement held 
her speechless. She could scarcely believe it was Sheba who knelt 
with bowed head at her side pleading humbly for forgiveness— 
scarcely believe that this stately and beautiful creature was the 
child she had been wont to scold and tyrannize over, but a few 
brief years before. 

She could not speak one word of reproach, though Noel Hill and 
Miss Saxton had withdrawn. 

Perhaps for the first time in her selfish and obstinate life, Mrs. 
Levison felt a pure and unalloyed thrill of Christian pity—the 
pity that illumines those lovely and gracious words, “ Neither do 
[ condemn thee.” Perhaps some intuition of the shortness and 
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pettiness of life had come to her—the uselessness of all the pride 
and pomp of worldly circumstance, and the vanity of self- 
righteousness ; or some voice may have whispered at her heart: 
“Can we, who forgive not, expect to be forgiven?” Be this as it 
may, she softened and broke down utterly as she saw her daughter’s 
face once more. 

“Don’t tell me anything!” she cried ; “I have heard enough. 
I won’t blame you, my poor child. I—lI am still your mother.” 

This being an obvious fact, did not seem to call for any special 
gratitude; but Sheba’s low sobs and broken murmurs were all of 
penitence and remorse. 

“ You always said I was too headstrong. Oh, mother, mother! 
how right you were!” . . . 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Levison, to whom her verified prophecies 
were as balm in Gilead. “You thought I was harsh, but it was 
only for your good I spoke—only for your own good.” 

**Can you ever forgive me ?” murmured the weeping girl. “ Oh, 
mother, I have suffered so terribly ; and now I have no one—no 
one!” 

“I know it, my poor child—do not tell me more. Let the past 
be buried, and let there be peace between us. I, too, have 
suffered, Sheba . . . suffered in mind and body. You have 
only returned to nurse a poor broken wreck ; for your mother is 
not long for this world, my dear—not for very long.” 

Then she wept bitterly because that truth sounded so pathetic, 
though she was far from believing it herself. Doctors had been 
deceived before now, and taken refuge in describing nature’s 
triumphs as “ miraculous.” Perhaps they are so in the sense of 
combating erroneous treatment, and obstinate prejudices ! 

She listened, and condoled, and then, woman-like, broke down 
also; and for the first time in their lives mother and daughter 
mingled their tears together. 

It was the best and surest way to reconciliation. It only added 
another weight to the burden of the girl’s remorse, while justify- 
ing and soothing the mother’s pin-pricks of condemnation. 

Sheba was quite ready to believe that she had misjudged and 
wronged her mother—that she had been wilful, passionate, blind 
and wicked. The revulsion of feeling caused by a reception so 
different from her expectations, was a revulsion that naturally 
—_ all her impulses leap towards her mother, and accuse her- 
self. 

Never had Mrs. Levison felt so genial a glow of content and 
satisfaction as when she listened to Sheba’s torrent of self-con- 
demnation, and Sheba’s humble and passionate gratitude. Never 
had she so appreciated the truth of that homely maxim—that 
“Virtue is its own reward ”—as on this occasion. 

There was only one drawback to her satisfaction. What would 
her husband say? But meanwhile she wept with and over Sheba, 
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and almost believed in her daughter's reiterated and passionate 
assurance that she herself was “an angel of goodness.” 


* * * * * 


Wearied and spent, Sheba lay in her own old room that night. 
She looked so terribly ill that Aunt Allison would not leave her, 
but resolved to lie down on the couch by her side. 

When she heard of what the girl had recently undergone, she 
marvelled that she was still alive. 

From time to time they spoke in low disjointed murmurs, for 
sleep would not visit them; and the memory of old days came 
thronging back, and by that light it was not difficult to understand 
the errors of that girlish history. j 

“You know,” Sheba said, “ how I was always wondering and 
thinking about life, and what it would be, and how much deeper 
and fuller it ought to be than just the mere existence. And when 
I met Miiller, it seemed as if the gates of a new world had been 
thrown open tome . . . everything was changed—all I used 
to believe in seemed poor, or trivial, or wrong—and he told me so 
much . . . more than I could bear, I sometimes thought ; 
and then everyday life, just the eating and drinking, and working 
and sleeping—oh, it seemed so small, so trivial. Just like one 
step on a ladder that reached to all eternity . . . one day in 
all the vast ages that have been, and still willbe. . . . And 
the only thing that seemed to make it endurable, or give one 
strength to bear, and courage to fight all its doubts and difficulties, 
seemed just—love. The love of one human being for another ; 
and that love I had ; the best gift of life—such love as I had dimly 
dreamt of, and never believed I could claim for myself.” 

‘“ But, dear,” said Aunt Allison gently, “ you cannot surely be- 
lieve that this man you worshipped was in any way better than 
any other of his sex—to whom love is merely the garment that 
clothes the selfishness of passion. He has wrecked your whole 
life—destroyed the purity of your womanhood. That is not love— 
not the divine unselfish part of love, that would not desecrate the 
object of its worship, but lives only for its highest happiness.” 

“You do not understand,” said Sheba wearily. . . . “It is 
not to be expected. . . . Noone outside the circle of our own 
knowledge could understand how it all came about. He was as 
reverential—as unselfish—as patient as man could be. But it was 
very hard . . . always that hateful unjust law between us 

. . always the dread that after all we might be parted. We 
had vowed before Heaven that come what might we would be true 
to each other. . . . Oh, it looks like madness, no doubt ; 
sometimes I think I was mad. There seemed no use in holding 
out. No human laws could consecrate our love more deeply than 
our own souls had done. And it is there—for always. We are 
parted now—but he will never forget—and I shall never forget. 
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And that one year held happiness so perfect and divine, that for its 
sake I was content to let all the future go.” 

Allison Saxton was silent. What could she say? It did indeed 
sound like madness; but was there something in that madness 
purer, deeper, holier than half the legalized barters upon which 
the Church sets its seal, and the world smiles its approval ? 

Almost she thought so as she looked at that young and noble 
face, and heard those simple, trustful words. 

‘‘T was wrong when I sought to destroy my life,” said the girl 
presently. . . . “I know that now; but I think the fever was 
in my brain . . . I could not reason calmly. I knew that 
Paul had gone—that the law had given him back to the wicked 
woman who had wrecked his life. She would follow him to England. 
I—I could never bear to see him again. And then I heard the flow 
of the river at my feet and in a moment it seemed the thought 
came to me, ‘ Death is sweeter now than any life can be;’ . 
and then I was sinking down . . . down in the "cold dark 
water; . . . andas I sank, suddenly a light seemed to flash 
across my eyes and a great peace seemed to fill my heart, 
and all the fever and the pain died out, and I grew quite calm. I 
saw all my life before me just as if I looked into a mirror—every- 
thing I had done and thought . . . all the mistakes—the 
sadness—the weariness—the Roos of struggle. . . . And then 
I seemed to fall into a deep sleep, and when I woke I heard Noel 
Hill’s voice. . . . After that I had but oneidea . . . to 
leave that place . . . never—never to go back. I made him 
bring me here—at once . . . I wanted Miller to think I was 
dead. . . . They found my cloak on the bank of the river next 
day. Noel Hill told me. We came at once to Sydney then. No 
one knew who I was. He managed it all. He got me some 
clothes and took me on board the steamer . . + he was very 
kind, poor Noel . . . I told him as much as I dared of my 
story, and he thinks my only hope of safety lies in concealing 
the fact that I still live, from Paul.” 

“ But,” said Allison, “if Paul should come back—if he should 
find you out ?” 

She shook her head. “He will not come back,” she said. 
‘“‘ They will tell him Iam dead . . . and you forget . 
she—his wife as men call her—will have joined him in England. 
I do not think he will ever return here. I am sorry for Miiller 

poor old Miiller; he loved me so well, and he was so 

proud of me and so determined that I should be famous and great. 
But doubtless he will join Paul. Sometimes”—and her voice 
trembled, and the great tears gathered slowly in her eyes—“some- 
times I hope Paul will forget . . . andaftera time be happy 
It is best he should believe me dead . . .. for 

indeed the Sheba Ormatroyd he knew is dead. Yes, dear Aunt 
Allison—to all intents and purposes dead as when she saw that 
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ghost of her old self in the dark Yarra waters . . . dead and 
buried deep in the grave of her own follies and mistakes. . . 
She has nothing to do with the woman who rose from that cold 
river—baptized anew to the sorrows and responsibilities of life— 
but never more to taste its joys . . . mnever—never more!” 


* * * * * 


These pages only professed to give the story of Sheba Ormatroyd’s 
girlhood. The task is finished. 

If any one to whom that record of struggles, errors, doubt, and 
suffering has appealed, cares to follow out further the life that 
womanhood completes, they must seek its records in some possible 
sequel. 


THE END. 
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No. VI. 


EAR COUSINS, 

Are we to smoke or not to smoke? That is the question of 
the hour. I conclude that you, like myself, have no leanings in 
that direction, so that we start our own private discussion of the 
matter with a comfortable unanimity of opinion. If you have 
read the letters appearing in the Daily Telegraph, you must have 
observed one circumstance that may perhaps tell in favour of the 
women who smoke. That is, that the letters written by them in 
favour of the practice are very much more witty and better- 
tempered than those contributed by the women who disapprove of 
smoking. But oh! what rubbish some of the letters are! One 
appeared the other morning, over which I found Mary almost 
snorting with indignation. It was apparently written by a 
tobacconist and related how “ young ladies ”—to what social class, 
by the way, do “ young ladies ” now belong ?—came to his shop to 
buy cigarettes. ‘ Are they for yourself, miss?” the vendor asks. 
And the purchaser replies in the affirmative, “with a conscious 
blush or a modest simper.” What a picture of the young woman 
who smokes? Can’t you see the “modest simper?” I am sure 
it must be a disgusting performance. And then the appreciative 
young man behind the counter, eyeing the “modest blush.” Is it 
surprising that Mary gasped with incoherent scorn over the letter? 

I am going to confide to you my own secret and private opinion 
about women who smoke. There are two kinds of them, I fancy. 
One contingent smokes because it has discovered the same sooth- 
ing solace in the weed that men have enjoyed for so long. They 
work hard, many of these women, and find a cigarette an excellent 
pick-me-up. By all means, let them smoke. 

The other sort of smoking woman does it out of pure fastness. 
She thinks men admire it. Many of them do, but not in their 
home and by “their ain ingle nuik.” They delight in seeing 
a smart opera-bouffe actress daintily handle a cigarette. They 
watch with interest the languid graces of some golden-haired 
Anonyma as she trifles with an “ Egyptian” over her chasse-café. 
But what a different expression their faces would wear if their 
wives, sisters, mothers,'aunts or mothers-in-law were to “light up.” 
I have seen a number of men in the stalls of a theatre applaud 
with almost frantic zest the singing of a pretty actress in the song, 


“ Je suis un peu grise, mais chut! ” 
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Think of their faces if one of the angels of their household were 
to come into their presence with, “I’m a little bit tipsy, but 
hush!” There would be very little applause on that occasion, I 
fancy. The women whom men like to see smoking are the 
women whom they admire when they are not at home. There 
you have my ideas on the subject, and I know just a little of the 
world. 

At the same time, I can quite understand a married couple 
enjoying a comfortable smoke together and finding in its dear 
delights another bond of union. But these are very exceptional 
cases. Men are very Conservative about women, but extremely 
Liberal about themselves, and the day is far distant when a man 
will hear with anything like equanimity the question: “ Your 
wife smokes, I believe ?” unless, indeed, he is a Bohemian pure 
and simple. 

I know two women who smoke. One is tall, slight and dark- 
haired ; she manipulates her cigarette with careless grace, leaning 
back languidly and showing a thin hand with long white fingers 
to some advantage. She never appears to be enjoying herself, but 
I suppose she likes to smoke or else she would not do it. The 
other is a piquante little blonde, all impulse and animation. 
There is no languor about her, but a constant effervescence of 
movement. I never saw even a man enjoy his smoke as she does. 
The only deliberate movements of the performance are those in 
which she slowly emits the smoke with half-closed eyes and an 
expression of luxurious enjoyment. I never see her smoke with- 
out understanding that it has its fascinations for those who have 
once tried it. 

How you would enjoy the West End shops on these bright 
October afternoons ! 

The autumn costumes are marvellously simple of make, the 
skirts straight all round and the bodices with fronts opening over ~ 
folds of cloth of a contrasting colour with that of the dress. Fire- 
side millinery is by no means so difficult as it has been of late, 
for it is easier to fit a little coat with loose fronts than a bodice, 
and the folds are among the simplest things in the world to 
arrange. The new accordion-pleated costumes are wonderful 
value for two guineas. For this sum one gets an indelibly pleated 
skirt, ready to mount upon a foundation skirt (which can be 
bought ready-made), and four yards of the fowlé, of which the ac- 
cordion costume is composed. These four yards are just sufficient 
to make a quite sweet little coat, which may be lined with silk of 
the same tint as the cross-over folds in front. The costumes are 
to be had in navy blue, dark grey, red, green, réséda and brown. 
I am delighted with them, because they cling in so nicely to the 
figure, and make it look as straight up and down as fashion re- 
quires. 7 
Mary had the courage to pour boiling water on some of her 
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pleating to test it. We others watched the result in a kind of 
vicarious agony, but she—good girl !—was full of faith and con- 
fidence, which were justified by the result. 

As I told you in a previous letter, we are studying thrift in all 
its branches, so as to have as much money as possible to expend 
upon our little country cottage and garden. We are always 
talking “plans” now. Is there a more enthralling occupation ? 
I have noticed that even little children love “ making plans,” and 
delight in hearing their elders plan out arrangements in which 
their small selves are included. When a little imagination is 
imported into the occupation, it develops into that delightful sort 
of architecture known as “ building castles in the air.” 

Three private subscription dances are to be given in November 
and December at the Queen’s Gate Hall, under the auspices of 
Mr. Harrison-Watson, in aid of the fund for providing dinners for 
destitute children belonging to the parish of St. Augustine, in the 
East End. This is a good cause, is it not? The dances are to be 
a sort of hybrid Cinderella, beginning at nine and ending at one 
o’clock. Get all your London friends to take tickets. They will 
hear all about the dances from Mr. Harrison-Watson, 70, Elm 
Park Gardens, S.W. It is strange that money is so hard to get 
for hungry little children when such enormous sums are daily 
spent upon pleasures and luxuries. Contrast Mr. Watson’s half- 
penny dinners at the East End with the prices paid for opera 
seats during Patti’s South American tour. The great singer was 
guaranteed a thousand pounds for each of her twenty-four per- 
formances at Buenos Ayres and eight at Monte Video. In addition 
to this, she was to have half the profits. So large was the attend- 
ance, and so highly paid were the seats, that her share amounted 
in all to £1,600 a night. So you see, dear cousins, that people 
can pay for their own pleasures. 

But then, you may argue, this took place in South America, 
which could hardly be expected to subscribe to East End dinners. 
But I am quite ready for you with a reply. The Marquis of Bute, 
not very long ago, gave a dinner party which cost over £2,000. 
A wealthy man in the north of England spent £50,000 in building 
and decorating a billiard room for his own house. Two rose- 
coloured vases were bought at auction for a sum of £10,000. A 
chimney vase fetched £3,000, and a dessert service £2,000. The 
flowers for a London ball cost £1,000, and £150 was recently 
given for an orchid with three leaves. One would think, in the 
face of all this, that the half-penny dinners would be liberally sub- 
scribed to, but it is not so. The greatest difficulty is experienced 
in getting the money together for them. So tell all your friends 
about the dances. 


Cc. E. H. 











